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Shes an attractive til | 


peer 4 she opens her mouth | ‘ 











| Your attractiveness can 

i be marred the moment 
you open your mouth and 
| expose dingy, yellow, 
tobacco-stained teeth. If your 
teeth have begun to lose their 
brilliance, if they are not 
white as you like them to be, 
start using BOST Tooth 
Paste tonight, for this new 
scientific dentifrice contains 
mild and harmless oils which 
dissolve and remove tobacco 
stains safely. 


F 
pile het: 5d 


MAKE THIS STARTLING TEST 


Blow some smoke through a handker- briskly and the discoloration disappears. 
chief. Notice the brown stain it leaves. To be fair, try this same test with the 
That’s what smoking does to your teeth. dentifrice you are now using, and see if 
Cover that stain with Bost. Brush it you obtain the same results. 

















SPECIAL TRIAL TUBE- | 0c 
(Enough for a couple of weeks) 


BOST, Inc., Dept. G-11, 9 East 40 Street, New Y City 
I am enclosing 10c for a trial tube of Bost. 











ADDRESS 
MY DRUGGIST IS 
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Wouldn't YOU Like to Get Books 
Published at *2 to *3* for only *1? 






REVOLUTIONARY new book 

idea is s i the country. 

From coast to coast book-lovers 

are rushing their acceptance of Free 

Membership. 57,371. have already 

been received! Each day’s mail brings 

hundreds more! WHY is this plan 

meeting with such enthusiasm? How 
MUCH can it save YOU? 

First, you save from $1 to $2.50 
or more on a good book every month 
—or as many months during the 
year as you yourself decide to take 

a book. Your savings can reach $30 
a year, or even more! And these are 
books by such famous authors as 

ohn Drinkwater, W. Somerset 





















modern, best-selling writers. 
There are no membership fees 
of any kind. No dues. No obli- 


ugham, H. G. Wells and other | 


and IF you wish to buy them! 

For example, that $3 book—“WIL- 
LIAM PITT,” by P. W. Wilson, is 
only one of the worthwhile books to 


Book Club has recently offered. Where 
else could you find the work of such a 
galaxy of literary stars—for $1 each? 

And, remember, these books 
NOT “cheap reprints,” but ORIG- 
INAL EDITIONS or editions iden- 
tical with originals. The Club’s month- 
ly selections include $2 to $3.50 books 
of fiction, biography, travel, adven- 
ture, history—carefully chosen for in- 
terest, permanent value, and literary 
excellence. There is no “‘s' ind- 
ing.” “WILLIAM PITT,” for ex- 

















gation to buy a book every 
month. No agreement to buy 
any particular number of books. 
You simply get a real saving on 
outstanding volumes — worth 
reading and owning—WHEN 


ample, is printed on fine antique paper, 
bound in lustrous black cloth, stamped 
in gold. 

Read below why it will pay you to 
act while this FREE MEMBERSHIP 
OFFER is still open. 


Here Are the 7 Reasons Why this Money- 
Saving Plan is Sweeping the Country 












The 23-year-old 
“Schoolboy” Who 
REFUSED 


to be Prime Minister 
of England! 























COSTS YOU NOTHING it actually appeals to him. No SAVE $1 TO $2.50 ON 
AT 23 he refused the Premier- _ TO JOIN : monthly obligation. No yearly “min- EVERY BOOK YOU TAKE 
ship of Britain. At 24 he There is NO Membership Fee On every book you DO take 


imum” of books that you must buy. 
You can examine and accept, or ro fe 
stitute, or return any book. If you 
take nothing—you pay nothing! 


© books offered each 


The 
month are BEST SELLERS—or books 
whose permanent value and enjoya- 
bility make them well worth reading, 
and owning. 


—no cost to join! 
NO DUES AT ALL 
No ‘‘dues’’ or ‘‘fees.’’ 


2 ae Bulletin is sent free 


to members. During year 
it reports upon. 12 monthly selec- 
tions and 300 other available 
books. Offers you wide choice! 


TAKE AS FEW BOOKS 
AS YOU WANT 
WHENEVER YOU WISH 
If at any time you wish 


® No member is obligated 
to take ANY book unless 
discontinue 


FREE TRIAL—Send No Money you ago ince to do so. No" “forfeits” 


No charges. You are the sole judge. 
SEE why over 57,000 
membershi: Examine 


you save money! Not one has 


amazing character! The most 
precocious genius in all the annals of British 
statesmanship, 

Up to now, no biography of his astounding 
life has been both authentic and . 
Now the story of William Pitt, the Younger, 
is told with breathless fascination. Who was 
this man? Why did he tower so gigantically 
- his friends, so decisively over his ene- 
mies, 

What dramatic signal 
flashed his ascendancy to 
the premiership? What 
was the outcome when 
dared stake his all against 
the scornfully sensuous 
Catherine the Great of 


a published price of less than $2. 
Many are $3.50. Some even more. 
FREE EXAMINATION 
BEST SELLERS--AND OF EVERY BOOK 
BOOKS OF PERMANENT You are not obligated to 
VALUE pay for any book UNTIL 
you have inspected and examined it. 
NO book need be accepted unless you 
want it. 


DISCONTINUE--- 
























people like this Club. TRY a free Petes ees es es es Bee es ee se ee ee eee 


2 “WILLIAM PITT,” as an ex- §& Doubleday One Dollar Book Club, 
ample of the worthwhile books the Club offers members for # Dept. 12-11, Garden City, N. J. 


= _$1 each! Unless more than pleased the trial costs Please enroll me Free as a Club Member and 










you no ion. Send coupon §& send me each month the Monthly Bulletin 
now without money. We will send you “WILLIAM | > agian’ commencing mith — 
tyrant despoil PITT,” prepaid. Examine and read it. If you TLLIAM .”” I will examine each Book Selection 
India what did he engineer > like it—keep it and we will bill you at Club price of $1, §& for three days, and if I decide to —- it I will send you 


the Club price of $i—plus the smal stage charge of 

opposition? How did this comparative child | plus small postage charge of ten cents. Each month then, @ {me cont. if'l sto sot like it, I will recurs it to vou, in 
make fools of vigorous leader: you may examine ae selection BEFORE you remit. 
But if “WILLIAM PITT” (or any other book, later on) 
ae et ee ee ee See Could any- 
ing be fairer? You take no risk. Act AT ONCE while 
MEMBERSHIP OFFER is still ! Mail cou- 


pon without mon . DO 
we BOOK CLUB, Dept. 


@ which case I am to have the privilege of choosing an 
& alternative book, if I wish, from the list in the Bulletin. 
@ I am not obligated as a Club Member in any way except 

to pay for the books which I decide to keep. I am to be 
¢ free to discontinue membership at any time I wish. 


:.. 
12-11, Garden City, = %°"° 
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DISTINCTIVE 


- +. and not expensive 


When in New York, stop 
at the DELMONICO. This 
fine Park Avenue Hotel is 
conveniently situated for 
business and entertainment. 


Rates from %4.00 a Day 


1, 2 and 3 room apart- 
ments, both furnished and 
unfurnished, with serving 
pantries and electrical re- 
frigeration are available. 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street, New York 


Under Reliance Management 









































PARKSIDE 
New York 


Convenient to daily des- 
tinations. The Parkside 
offers charming rooms, 
an excellent cuisine and 
every modern improve- 
ment. 


$2 A DAY $10 A WEEK 
s 

GARDEN PENTHOUSE 
CROSS VENTILATION 


PRIVILEGES OF THE PARK 





IN GRAMERCY PARK 
New York 
Cor. Irving Place at 20th Street 
GRamercy 5-6000 


“Under Reliance Management’’ 
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LITVINOFF OPENS: The Soviet Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, Maxim Litvinoff, who 
arrives for negotiations with President Roose- 
velt, is as shrewd a diplomat as he is a chess 
player.— (See page 9). (Soyuzphoto). 

WORLD MARKET: Transporting gold at Le 
Bourget Airport, Paris, as the United States 
enters Europe in the role of gold buyer.— 
(See page 21). (Keystone). 

KING BORIS: The popular ruler of Bulgaria 
(Center), who announced a friendship pact 
with Rumania after a Danube cruise on King 
Carol’s yacht.—(See page 14). (Acme). 

MILK GUARDED: Wisconsin State police on 
armor-clad motorcycles escort milk to mar- 
ket, while the threat of striking farmers 
hangs over the Middle West.—(See page 8). 
(International). 

CONTROLLER McCARL: The ferocious guard- 
ian of the expense account of the United 
States, ‘Controller General John R. McCarl, 
who has become a perennial headliner.— (See 
page 17). (Underwood & Underwood). 

FLEET GOES EAST: President Roosevelt or- 
ders the fleet out of the Pacific and into the 
Atlantic for its next Summer cruise in line 
with the “normal operations.”—(See page 
10). (Aeme). 


IN GREEK COURT: Samuel InsullJ (left) in 
court at Athens, where the United States 
Government’s request for his extradition was 
refused.—(See page 25). (Keystone). 
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FAVORS DATES 


My copies of News-Weex are being filed for {y. 
ture reference. The value ten years hence of the issue 
current now would be considerably enhanced were jt 
to contain exact dates rather than such references a; 
“on Thursday” or “last week.” If many of your 
readers would find it too nerve-racking to pass over 
exact dates as they read, you might continue to say 
“last Monday,” but print in each issue a calendar 
covering four weeks or so before the date of publication 
to enable the rest of us to find the month and day 

HERBERT W. Mason 

Upper Montclair, N. J. 


COMPACT FORM 


I was glad to receive my first issue of News-Weex 
I think beyond doubt that it is the best and mos 
interesting magazine I have ever had the pleasure to 
read. I did not know that so much news could be in 
such compact form before, and certainly congratulate 
you on the good work. 
J. W. Hunter 


Memphis, Tenn. 


GERSHWIN LYRICS 


In the last issue of News-WeEK, (Nov. 4) your 
reviewer states concerning “Let "Em Eat Cake.” 
‘“‘George Gershwin has written only one fair-to-middling 
tune, ‘Mine’ and his brother Ira’s lyrics rhyme but 
occasionally and are rarely witty.’”’ 7 

I have all the Ira Gershwin lyrics here in the office 
Come in some day and show me where they don't 
rhyme. I dare you to. 

Of course you couldn’t be referring to his kidding 
invention of a new word for this couplet: 

Ev’ry time you mention lucre 
We must give you this rebuker. 

Anyway F. P. A., the authority on light verse, 
thinks they’re grand and if there’s a false rhyme within 
a hundred miles he’s the boy to smell it out. 

Joun Peter Toouey 
Press Representative for Sam H. Harris 
New York City 

EDITORIAL NOTE: News-WEexk submits the fol- 
lowing examples of Mr. Gershwin’s lapses: ‘“‘soap in” 
to rhyme with “open;” “stomachs” to rhyme with 
“economics;’’ ‘“‘yours’’ with “adores,” and ‘good to 
see’ with “‘domesticity.” 


UTILITY QUESTIONS 


I was rather interested in Birmingham’s refusal to 
embark on city ownership of public utilities (News- 
WEEK, Oct. 21). 

_ For a number of years I lived in Virginia, Minn., a 
city of about 12,000 at present, located in the great 
Mesabi Iron Range where city ownership and man- 
agement of water, heat, and light has been an estab- 
lished fact for years. I have not been in touch with the 
place for several years but I know that when I was 
there, Virginia, Minn., had some of the lowest pre- 
vailing public utility rates in these United States. 

Knowing the comparison of rates between Virginia, 
Minn., and other range town where utilities were not 
publicly controlled, I would judge that the difference 
in saving on rates would in a great measure compensate 
the increase in taxes necessary for promoting such a 
project. 

The question rises in my mind: If public utilities 
can be profitably and successfully controlled in one 
place, why not in another? And another query: Has 
public ownership had a fair trial in the places where 
it has so miserably failed? 

C. O. Jounson 


Casper, Wyo. 


RUSSIAN APPLAUSE 


If you mean to project the idea that Russian officials 
are applauding our President as a ‘“‘good boy,” to 


come along their way of thinking, then I am dis- 
gusted at the first copy of News-Weex that I have 
ever read. 

W. A. Ross 


McKeesport, Pa. 

EDITORIAL NOTE: News-Weex sees nothing in 
its issue of Oct. 28 to give the impression that Soviet 
officials regarded President Roosevelt as a “ ‘good 
boy’ to come to their way of thinking.’”’ The cover 
of that issue had a photograph of Stalin applauding, 
a pose that was symbolic of the way U. S. S. R. 
received the exchange of notes between Washington 
and Moscow. But had Soviet leaders declared Presi- 
dent Roosevelt one of them, it would have been the 
duty of News-WeEeEx to report it. 


ESSAYS WANTED 

News-WeEk exceeded my expectations. I like the 
bit of judicious humor it contains: ‘He also sold the 
Khaki Shirts their khaki shirts.” ‘To give the United 
States to President Roosevelt.” i 

An important feature is the clear illustrations. Please 
increase the number. i : 

May I make a suggestion? News-WEEK 's still 
young and I take it that you are open to suggestions. 
Let us have a weekly essay on politics, one on science 
(populariy wee) and one on literature. Then it 

il the wee xcellence. : 
mem — Witiram VAN VLIET 

Hull, Iowa 

EDITORIAL NOTE: News-Weex is grateful for 
all suggestions, but should it carry essays, aap 
Weex would not be true to its name. It would be J 
another weekly, not a news-magazine. 
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The SCOPE OF 20 BIG YOLUMES 
IN ONE HANDY BOOK ! 


Atlast! .0 REAL Encyclopedia in ONE volume! The 


range of kno 


A complete reference work in one marvelous, illustrated vol- 
ume of over 1,300 pages. Here are the broad fields of science, 
history, literature, art, biography, geography, business, law, 
government, education, and all other fields of human thought 
and activity right at your finger tips. Every fact is quickly 
available. No more tedious wading through lengthy reference 
works. The information is quickly found and quickly 
grasped. No long complicated treatises. You get the essen- 
tial facts in the fewest, simplest words. 


A Wonderful New Library of Knowledge 


Scholars, historians, scientists have labored for generations to gather into 
voluminous reference-works the treasures of mankind’s knowledge. But 
heretofore the vast store of information has not been easily available to most 
ofus. Now in THE MODERN ENCYCLOPEDIA this wealth of knowledge 
is so skilfully condensed, so simply expressed, so conveniently arranged, that 
it is quickly at your service whenever you want it. 


22,000 Articles. Brief but comprehensive. Simple, clear, interesting. 
1,250,000 Words. Large, clear, easy to read type. 

1,160 Illustrations. Made by experts, especially for this book. 
Over 1,300 Pages. Absolutely opaque. Strong and durable. 
Sturdy Binding. Dark blue linen stamped in gold. 

Size 6 x 9 x 1% inches. Easy to handle. Easy to use. 


NEVER BEFORE HAS SO MUCH VALUABLE 
INFORMATION BEEN GATHERED INTO ONE BOOK 


Arts And Painting Termites Statesmen 
Sei Sculpture 7 Scientists 
clences Music History Rulers 
Biology Geology Ancient a 
cuisoay einen rd Medieval en al 
Physiolons  akcelis Modern inventors 
ysiology 
Education Nature rere « Aviators 
mee ure Birds Wars - . 
Medicine Beasts Revolutions Engineering 
Chemistry Reptiles Alliances 
es , Fish a 
ectricity Insects ; ams 
Radio Flowers Biography Tunnels 
Television Trees Artists Buildings 
Aviation Seeds Authors Canals 
Mathematics Microbes jorers Railroads 


whole scope of the old-fashioned, ponderous, many-volume ref- 

erence work now covered completely in one convenient book. Here is the 

book you have always wanted—a convenient way to get the essential facts on 

every subject quickly and easily. How is it possible to cover in ONE volume the 
winiies that ordinarily requires many volumes? Simply by an intelligent, com- 

mon-sense boiling down of all material to the essential facts. N. 

No waste of words and space. Just the facts you need on every subject under the sun! 


Thee MoDERN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
A MIRACLE OF COMPLETENESS 


o long-winded discussions. 


Now It Is So Easy to Get 
The Facts You Need—Instantly 


Why handicap yourself with lack of information? 

Why run the risk of errors and inaccuracies? Mis- 

takes are costly everywhere. They may mean the loss of a contract, or 
even of a job, in the business world. They may mean the loss of in- 
fluence and prestige in social life. They weaken your standing with 
your associates in any walk of life. Why guess at things or “take a 
chance” with your facts when accurate, authoritative information can be 
right at your finger-tips, just when you want it, in this complete, new, 
one-volume encyclopedia. 

If you mail the coupon at once, we will send you a gift of a splendid 
Atlas—32 pages of 4-color maps. You may keep it free even if you 
return the Modern Encyclopedia. 


Examine It on Approval 


Send the coupon below, with no money, to reserve your copy. We will 
notify you when the volume is ready to ship. Then send one dollar de- 
poate and the book will be shipped prepaid for a week’s examination. 
f you are not fully satisfied, return it and your dollar will be refunded 
to you at once. If you keep it, your deposit is your first payment and you 
pay the balance at the rate of $1.00 per month. 


At All Bookstores, or 
Mail This Coupon — Send No Money 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers, 
Dept. 6411, 50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


Reserve for me one copy of The Modern Encyclopedia and the 32-page 
World Atlas. Notify me when ready to ship and I will send one dollar 
deposit. Ship fully prepaid for one week’s free examination. If I return 
the Encyclopedia you will refund my deposit at once. If I keep it my 
deposit is my first payment and I will send $1 each month until the 
Special Price of $3.50 (plus a few cents postage) has been paid. 


In any case the Atlas is to be mine FREE. 
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The Hartford, organized in 1810 to protect 
property owners against loss by fire, to meet 
the growing needs of the nation, has steadily 
increased the range of its protection. Today, 
there is no hazard to property value against 
which a Hartford policy is not a sure bulwark. 


Calamities of nature and business during 


*If you donot know thename of the Hartford Agent look under Hartford” in your telephone book. If be isn’t listed, write the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Cont. 
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MONARCH 


ON 


OVER AN EMPIRE 


-OF PROPERTY VALUE 


123 years have not weakened the resources 
or reputation of the Hartford. 

There never has been a time when in- 
surance was more necessary than it is today. 
Call upon the HARTFORD AGENT.* You 
can trust him to furnish you with complete 


protection for your property values. 





INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
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NRA, NEW PHASE: Air Is Filled With “Dead Cats” of 


Criticism, and Plans for Return to NIRA’S First Principles 


Across Lafayette Square from the 
White House stands the dignified mar- 
ble home of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Despite its im- 
posing Corinthian-columned exterior, 
visitors to Washington scarcely notice 
it. Newspapers rarely mention it. Yet 
last week it suddenly became one of the 
most interesting buildings in Washing- 
ton—the building which one day might 
be the industrial capitol of the nation. 

The event which brought the struc- 
ture into the limelight was the presen- 
tation by Gerard Swope, president of 
General Electric Co., of a plan of in- 
dustrial self-regulation. Although based 
on the framework of NIRA under which 
NRA now operates, Mr. Swope’s plan 
does away with the present emphasis on 
Federal domination and places the di- 
rection and respon- 
sibility for indus- 
trial affairs in the 
hands of industry 
itself. 

Under his plan, 
the government 
would become less 
of a dictator and 
more of a partner, 
as the promoters of 
NIRA originally in- 
tended. And the 
Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United 
States, rejuvenated 
and revivified for 
the purpose, would 
become the su- 
preme business and 
industrial author- 
ity of the nation. 

That such a plan 
was even considered 
by the administra- 
tion seemed to her- 
ald a new phase in the development of 
the NRA, which has been regimenting 
business and industry since mid-June. 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, NIRA Admin- 
istrator, declared that he had worked 
on the plan with Mr. Swope. In fact, 
the General said, “it was almost a joint 
operation.” President Roosevelt, who 
had seen the original draft without 
commenting pro or con, called the plan 
“very interesting.” 

By putting two and two together, 
New Deal students reached the conclu- 
Sion that NRA was looking for a way 
to get back to first principles—those 
of helping industry to help itself. 





Suggested a Cure, 


“DEAD CATS:” The announcement 
of the plan coincided to a nicety with 
the most hectic week of criticism from 
all sections of the country that NRA 
had yet faced. It also coincided with 
the announcement of the hard-boiled 
General’s itinerary through the agri- 
cultural Midwest—including Minneapo- 
lis, Des Moines, Omaha, Tulsa, Fort 
Worth, and Louisville—to explain NRA 
to some of its most outspoken critics. 

“I am conscious of the dead cats,” the 
General rumbled. “I expect them.” 

And he got “dead cats” with a venge- 
ance. They were flung by those who 
said NRA was going too fast and too 
far, and by those who said it was not 
going fast or far enough. Admittedly 
NRA was having trouble with “captive” 
coal mines and with Henry Ford (see 





Heads Together in Washington: Gerard Swope (Left), Who 
With Walter Teagle and Daniel Roper 


page 9). Farmers renewed their com- 
plaints (see page 8) that because of 
NRA, prices of the products that they 
tried to sell were not going up as fast 
as those they had to buy. Consumers, 
particularly those on small salaries, 
blamed NRA for mounting retail prices. 
Labor continued to strike for better 
wages and shorter hours than NRA 
codes provided. 

William Randolph Hearst, in two 
signed editorials in his newspaper chain, 
gave out that NRA had set industry 
“on the back track,” that it struck at 
“individual liberty” and threatened the 
“freedom of the press,” and that its in- 


itials stood for “No Recovery Allowed.” 

Alfred E. Smith, former Governor of 
New York and Mr. Roosevelt’s once 
“Happy Warrior,” wrote in the latest 
issue of his New Outlook that he be- 
lieved laws passed in States to bolster 
the NRA were unconstitutional, and 
declared that other phases of NRA 
were “all very puzzling.” A book called 
“America Swings to the Left” was pub- 
lished, roundly condemning the NRA 
and other New Deal edicts. 

The Republican National Committee 
issued a semi-public document entitled 
“Let’s Look at the Record,” (see page 
10) which assailed “broken pledges” 
and declared that the administration 
was making a desperate effort to pre- 
vent “the collapse of the NRA pro- 
gram.” Other Republicans took up the 
fight individually. 

In Syracuse, 
George W. Wicker- 
sham, Attorney 
General under 
President Taft, 
pointed to the pros- 
pective cost of “this 
gayadventure,” and 
declared: “We see 
our government 
abandoning the 
principle of indi- 
vidual freedom.” 

In Boise, Ida., 
Senator William E. 
Borah raised his 
voice against mo- 
nopolistic prices “of 
those things which 
are essential to 
comfort and health 
to the farmer and 
laborer,” and asked 
that the anti-trust 
laws be revived. 

In Newark, Walter E. Edge, Am- 
bassador to France under President 
Hoover, told Republican banqueters 
that “the people of the United States 
will never submit to be finally governed 
by threats, implied coercion, or boy- 
cotts.”” Representative James W. Wads- 
worth of New York warned a Repub- 
lican rally in Geneva, N. Y., of “a vast 
bureaucracy in Washington with its 
tentacles stretching all over the nation.” 

Senator L. J. Dickinson of Iowa, key- 
noter of the 1932 Republican conven- 
tion, went to Chicago to debate the 
NRA. The policy, he asserted, “seems 
to be to give all authority, all power, 
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all control.to the government. The re- 
sult is that business is being put in a 
straight-jacket!”’ 

With this opinion many business men 
agreed. They complained of the in- 
creased costs which NRA’s reemploy- 
ment campaign of shorter hours and 
higher wages had forced on them, and 
the difficulty of getting money to fi- 
nance these costs. They cited the way 
most business declined after codification 
started. (The index of business activity 
published weekly by The New York 
Times has lost more than half of its 
swift March-July gain.) And they 
pointed to the government’s own figures 
showing that the hoped-for Fall upturn 
had not materialized. 

Henry I. Harriman, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, New England utility executive, 
and long a close friend of both Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mr. Swope, ex- 
pressed the business man’s point of 
view to reporters. “Sixty days ago,” 
he said, speaking of NRA, “business 
was 100% for it. Thirty days ago, it 
was not so unanimous. Today there is 
a great deal of dissatisfaction.” 

Many business men felt that Walter 
Lippmann had perfectly expressed their 
sentiments in his syndicated column. 
Mr. Lippmann wrote: “When the ad- 
ministration adopted the method of 
moral coercion by means of the Blue 
Eagle and the boycott, when it attempt- 
ed to force all industry under a blanket 
code, and when it set out to impose spe- 
cial codes immediately on all industries, 
it departed from the spirit and inten- 
tion” of NIRA. They heartily seconded 
his proposal that NRA “revise and mod- 
ify its procedure under the act.” 


SWOPE: Obviously the time was 
ripe for a reappraisal of NRA when 
Gerard Swope arose last week in the 
big, panelled conference room of the 
Department of Commerce Building, to 
offer his plan for a way out of the di- 
lemma. His aims—and likewise Ger- 
eral Johnson’s—were twofold: to re- 
assure business men, and to sound out 
opinion on the next phase of NRA. 

When Mr. Swope got his first job in 
the 90s, with the General Electric Co., 
he worked for $6 a week. When he 
became president of General Electric in 
1922, he was recognized as one of the 
nation’s leading executives. Today 
few business officials are considered 
abler, more far-sighted, or better in- 
formed on every detail of successful 
enterprise. 

Two years ago, he startled the busi- 
ness world with a plan for “industrial 
stabilization.” It was based on the 
conviction that industrial competition, 
fostered by the anti-trust laws, caused 
business chaos. It proposed to 
strengthen trade associations by giving 
them power to regulate unfair compet- 
itive practices. 

In return for this new authority, 
which necessarily involved relaxing the 
anti-trust laws so that industry might 
police itself, the government was to 
supervise the activities of the trade as- 
sociations, through the then sleepy old 
Federal Trade Commission, to see that 
no harm came to the public. 








Called “visionary” at the time, this 
plan contained the germ of fair-compe- 
tition codes and rejuvenated trade as- 
sociations later to become part of 
NIRA. Last May, when the Chamber 
of Commerce asked for power to in- 
stitute a system of industrial self-con- 
trol, Mr. Swope, Mr. Harriman, and 
others favored the adoption of some 
such scheme as the 1931 Swope Plan. 
What they got was NIRA. 


PLAN: Now Mr. Swope brings for- 
ward with General Johnson’s approval, 
a modern version of his earlier plan 
welded to the original framework of 
NIRA, as it existed before the Gen- 
eral’s reemployment campaign to in- 
crease purchasing power brought coer- 
cion and the Blue Eagle into the pic- 
ture. It goes back to the concept of 














STATUS OF NRA CODES 
(As of November 4) 





Codes signed by President Roosevelt: 86 

Codes with final hearings completed: 166 

Codes with hearings scheduled: 36 

Codes now in force cover about 70% of the wage- 
earners who fall within the scope of NRA. (This is, 
roughly, 20,000,000, or about half of the estimated 
41,000,000 now gainfully employed). 

Codes now in force cover nearly every major business 
and industry which fall within the scope of NRA, 
and account for about 75% of total dollar sales. 








NIRA as drafted by Senator Wagner 
and Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Dickinson and their colleagues—volun- 
tary self-regulation with the govern- 
ment as overseer to protect the public. 

Mr. Swope, who is head of Secretary 

toper’s Business Advisory and Plan- 
ning Council of 60 leading executives, 
had called members of the Council to 
their second meeting in Washington. 
To the assembled council and to Sen- 
ator Wagner and Mr. Dickinson, who 
were also present, he read the first part 
of his new plan. 

This part, dealing with industry’s 
problem, was only one-third of a com- 
prehensive scheme, including plans for 
labor, which he had already discussed 
with the President and General John- 
son. In introducing it to his audience— 
and to the nation—he repeated his 
warning of last May: 

“If industry does not organize and 
govern itself, either the State or Fed- 
eral government will, with the conse- 
quent paralyzing effects on initiative 
and progress.” 

Then he “suggested” his program 
“for achieving self-government in in- 
dustry.” 

The backbone of the system is the 
trade association, with its “code au- 
thority” on which sits at least one rep- 
resentative of NRA or its successor 
governmental agency “to protect the 
public and consumer interest” through 
veto power. The “authority’s” chief 
duties are the collection of code data 
and the enforcement of code provisions. 
The Federal Trade Commission or the 
Department of Justice is to force com- 
pliance from recalcitrant units. 

As a supreme industrial court of ap# 
peals and planning council, there is to 
be a “National Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry located in Washington, 
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which may well be an enlargement anq 
development of the present Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States” 
Delegates to this body are to come 
from the individual trade associations, 
in three main divisions: commerce or 
trade, industry or manufacture, anq 
local or geographical. 

The delegates elect a board of 4j- 
rectors, on which sit the Secretary anq 
assistant Secretary of Commerce. The 
board chooses a “panel” to act as “g 
Board of Appeals on any question that 
may arise in the interpretation anq 
enforcement of the national code pro- 
visions.” To assist in this work, there 
is an economic and statistical bureau, 
with the National Industrial Confer. 
ence Board of New York as “nucleus,” 
and a bureau of standards, built on 
other existing organizations. 

“The National Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry,” said Mr. Swope 
in conclusion, “could speak with author- 
ity; it would be in a position of respon- 
sibility and could be held accountable 
by the public.” 


REACTION: To those not in the 
confidence of the administration, the 
plan came with startling suddenness. 
Reactions, both favorable and unfavor- 
able, were instantaneous. 

Because Mr. Swope’s plan didn’t fur- 
nish full details, it was variously inter- 
preted. Labor leaders were against it 
because they could see in it no protec- 
tion for workers. Many small manu- 
facturers felt that it meant putting the 
“big fellows” in control. 

Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Dickinson, on the other hand, called it 
a “statesmanlike constitution for busi- 
ness and industry.” He, like other in- 
siders, knew that the President and his 
recovery aides had been studying the 
long-term aspects of NRA for the last 
three months. 

The President himself was guarded 
in his comments. He felt that the 
time was premature for a complete 
overhauling of the NRA organization, 
because codification was still going on. 
The very fact, however, that he was 
willing to examine plans _ involving 
NRA’s future, indicated to many ob- 
servers thata change was in the offing. 

General Johnson said: “It is a kind 
of goal to shoot at, of course; it is a 
very ambitious thing he outlines.” Be- 
fore he left for a visit to New York 
prior to his Western speaking tour, he 
held a special press conference in his 
unpretentious, box-like office on the 
fourth floor of the Commerce Building. 
He traced for the reporters the devel- 
opment of the government-business 
“partnership” idea from its wartime 
origin, through its decline during the 
Harding regime when “we got a little 
house on K street and the little black 
bag” to the present expanded status. 

The Swope Plan, the principal aim 
of which is to eliminate bureaucracy, 
was referred to a special committee of 
Secretary Roper’s council for study 
and report. And a group from NRA’s 
Consumers Advisory Board was named 
to confer with the committees upon the 
future government of American In- 
dustry and the fate of NRA. 
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INTERNATIONAL KEYSTONE 


How Gen. Hugh S. Johnson Has Weathered Five Months of the NRA: As He Was on May 19 (Left) Before 
Being Appointed NRA Administrator: As He Recently Appeared (Right) While “Dead Cats” Filled the Air 


INTERNATIONAL 


Planes Over NRA Headquarters in Department of Commerce Building, Which Was Built Under Herbert 
Hoover. Gerard Swope Would Like to See NRA Activities Move a few Blocks to the Chamber of Commerce 
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F ARMERS: President’s “No” to Governors’ 


Price-Raising Plan Precipitates Widespread Strikes 


Last Saturday William E. Langer, 
short tempered Governor of North Da- 
kota, stood on the portico of the Presi- 
dential residence and explosively de- 
nounced the administration. 


The Governor with four of his col- 
leagues from the farm country—Gov- 
ernors Berry of South Dakota, Olson 
of Minnesota, Herring of Iowa, and 
Schmedeman of Wisconsin—had come 
to Washington to argue for a plan to 
raise farm prices and put every farmer 
in the nation under an NRA code. 
After three days of listening, the Presi- 
dent gave them a flat “no!’ 

“Our mission was a hundred per cent 
failure,” spluttered Mr. Langer, the 
only Republican in the Governors’ 
group. “He (the President) rejected 
the plan entirely and offered nothing 
in its place. I am disappointed and dis- 
gusted. The farmer is the Forgotten 
Man. Everybody else has been here 
before him. The banker, the insurance 
man, the railroads have got all the 
money. There is nothing left for the 
farmer.” 

When the news reached Maryville, 
Mo., Milo Reno, president of the Nation- 
al Farmers Holiday Association, called 
on the farmers to throw their strike 
‘into full gear” and use every means, 
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GOVERNORS: Before going in to 
see the President, Governor Olson had 
told reporters that agriculture should 
be handled as a public utility. He said 
that AGAD (Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration) plan to cut produc- 
tion by giving the returns of the 
processing tax to farmers who reduce 
acreage was a failure. He believed 
that a compulsory code such as they 
advocated was necessary. As it was, 
he said those who did not come under 
the administration’s plan nullified it by 
increasing production elsewhere. 


In addition to a code, it turned out 
the Governors also wanted prices fixed 
at 70% above present levels, inflation 
of the currency, and more prompt Fed- 
eral refinancing of farm mortgages, 
which are now being handled at the 
rate of $1,000,000 a day. 

When the Governors arrived at the 
White House, Mr. Roosevelt received 
them in his office, in which were gath- 
ered Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
George N. Peek, AGAD Administra- 
tor; Henry Morgenthau Jr., head of 
the Farm Credit Administration, and 
Harry L. Hopkins, director of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration. 
The President read. a message from 
Leo T. Crowley, in charge of the St. 
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ally the President’s habitual affability 
disappeared, and his jaw hardened into 
the attitude of Dutch stubbornness his 
femiliars know so well. 

In his desk he had figures to show 
that his administration’s unprecedent- 
ed efforts on the farmer’s behalf had 
helped to raise the agricultural price 
index from 40 to 54 between March and 
September. It had dropped back 2 
points since then. But as against the 
12 point increase in the price of things 
the farmer sold, there was an increase 
of only 9 index points in the price of 
things he bought (exclusive of food, 
where the increase was only 5). Mr. 
Roosevelt thought this was sufficient 
evidence that agriculture was being 
brought back into parity with industry. 
He refused to budge. 

When the Governors had stormed 
out of the White House, a statement 
was issued by the administration rid- 
dling their suggestions. The statement 
pointed out that the Governors wanted 
“to put over a program which amounts 
substantially to the licensing of every 
plowed field and marketing by a ticket- 
punch system of all grain and live- 
stock.” 

It declared there were grave doubts 
whether State and Federal governments 
combined could enforce “regimenta- 
tion of this sort,” especially in such 
states as Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
York, where there are large urban pop- 
ulations not likely to relish paying 
greatly increased prices for food. And 
if the plan were adopted only in the 
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Revolt on the Middle Western Front: Farm Strikers Held at bay by Armed Deputies on a Wisconsin Road 


including violence, to carry it through 
(see cover). 


In the days that followed, strikers 
blocked highways in the West and 
Northwest to keep produce from the 
market. In Iowa, a cattle train was 
halted and emptied of its freight and 
a railroad bridge was burned, though 
none knew whether strikers had set 
the fire or not. About 20,000 deputies 
prepared for action and 50,000 Nation- 
al Guardsmen awaited a call. The 
emptying of the cattle train, which 
was an interference with interstate 
commerce, raised the question of 
whether Federal troops might not in- 
tervene to prevent further disorders. 





Paul, Minn., office of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

“They are blowing up cheese plants 
and milk plants and getting ugly,” it 
said. “I question whether we could 
stop it even if we called the militia.” 

At the first conference the President 
seemed “sympathetic,” the Governors 
said. Administrator Peek leaned to- 
ward price-fixing; Secretary Wallace, 
always straight-speaking and stubborn, 
held out against it unless it included a 
plan to reduce crops. He insisted that 
any plan to lift prices without cutting’ 
acreage would merely produce another 
surplus and would be no solution. 
The conferences multiplied. Gradu- 


States the Governors represented, “the 
effect,” said the statement, “. . . might 
be that the very States the Governors 
are trying to help might be left hold- 
ing the bag while other States ex- 
panded production” (underselling there- 
by the States with high fixed prices and 
limited production). 

Secretary Wallace was generally 
given credit for the authorship of the 
White House pronunciamento. From 
Missouri, Milo Reno poured abuse 02 
the Secretary's head. Mr. Wallace, 
quite undisturbed, made plans for 4 
speaking tour in the very center of ag- 
ricultural strife, beginning with Reno's 
home town of Des Moines, Ia. 
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Meanwhile, government checks be- 
gan to flow out to those who had agreed 
to cut wheat production. Plans were 
pushed to give corn raisers loans at the 
rate of 50 cents a bushel, which is more 
than they get by selling it. 

Officials are informed that in cotton 
and tobacco States, where checks are 
already being distributed, there is lit- 
tle unrest. 


BLUE EAGLE: Ford-NRA Fight 
Is Like Weber and Fields Act 


Developments in the Ford-NRA con- 
troversy last week aroused sentimental 
memories of the good old days of Weber 
and Fields. The actors in this case 
were Gen. Hugh S. Johnson and Henry 
Ford. 

When General Johnson made his plea 
for the nation’s employers to sign up 
under the Blue Eagle voluntary reem- 
ployment drive last Summer, Mr. Ford 
set the stage by loftily ignoring him, 
and when the automobile code became 
law, Mr. Ford opened the show by 
simply neglecting to sign. To be sure, 
the law did not compel him to sign. The 
law simply said: No signature, no Blue 
Eagle—adding that violators would be 
prosecuted. Mr. Ford appeared not to 
worry, and the matter rested. 

Shortly after this, Mr. Roosevelt ap- 
peared on the scene and removed Mr. 
Ford from the list of those eligible to 
do business with the government by 
announcing that only Blue Eagle man- 
ufacturers could bid on government 
contracts. 

Through spokesmen (the manufac- 
turer himself has not yet openly en- 
tered the controversy), Mr. Ford in- 
sisted that he was giving his employes 
better wages and hours than the code 
called for. Yet it was thought that, 
when the time came, he would object 
to submitting trade statistics to the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce and would protest against Clause 
7-A in the NIRA, which gives employes 
the right to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing. 

Soon it became clear that Mr. Ford’s 
“law-abiding” defiance of the Blue 
Eagle would cost him business. Two 
weeks ago, when a dealer near Wash- 
ington underbid his competitors by 
$169,000 on a fleet of truck chassis to 
be supplied to the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, he was turned down. Controller 
General McCarl (see page 17) may still 
reverse this decision. 

Then Mr. Ford “yielded” again. Last 
week the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce announced that the 
Ford Motor Co. had provided all the 
statistics required, and Senator Robert 
F. Wagner of New York, chairman of 
the National Labor Board, admitted 
that Mr. Ford had recognized the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining by deal- 
ing with strikers at his plant at Edge- 
water, N. J. 

Some spectators thought this move by 
Mr. Ford made General Johnson look 
foolish—as though he had been pugna- 
ciously swinging at empty air. Others 
said that the General’s dramatic threats 
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and the resulting boycott were what 
had brought Mr. Ford into line. 

Last week Mr. Ford unexpectedly 
thought of a new way to get the last 
word. He prepared to lay off 9,000 
workmen in weekly rotation in Detroit. 
His spokesmen blandly announced that 
it was being done because of “the new 
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dale denizens will have shower baths. 


* The President’s home on East Sixty- 
Fifth Street, New York, for four days 
this week became a furniture shop 
through which passed thousands of 
buyers. The furniture was made at 
the Val-Kill shop, which the First Lady 
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FROM THE LONDON DAILY EXPRESS 


Messenger: “Mr. Litvinoff to See You, Sir.” 


President Roosevelt: 


prohibition against work in this coun- 
try,” specifically in the automobile code. 
The code limits average hours to 35 a 
week, and Mr. Ford has been using a 
40-hour schedule, which the rotating 
of men will correct. 

General Johnson continued the com- 
edy, saying: “If Mr. Ford wants to give 
work to any of these men he says he is 
laying off on a mandate, we will be glad 
to consider an exception permitting 
him to continue them all in employ- 
ment.” 


ROOSEVELTS: Hens, Furniture, 
And Pea Soup Occupy Family 


Senator Royal S. Copeland of New 
York called on President Roosevelt last 
week and announced that “he looks a 
lot better than I would if I had his 
job.” The Senator is a physician. 


® Nyando, N. Y., last week changed 
its name to Rooseveltown. 


®In the office of Col. Louis M. Howe, 
secretary to the President, a commit- 
tee met to choose 25 West Virginia 
coal miners who are to inhabit Arthur- 
dale, the pioneer Federal-planned com- 
munity near Reedsville, W. Va. Mrs. 
Roosevelt, who made a visit to the 
miners’ country some time ago, was 
on hand to help with the details. 

The applicants were put through a 
gruelling 45-minute test, during which 
they had to demonstrate their knowl- 
edge that hens and not roosters lay 
eggs. The First Lady is supervising 
the housing in the new farm-factory 
community. She revealed that Arthur- 


“Show 


Him in” 

established eight years ago on the 
Roosevelt estate at Hyde Park. The 
Roosevelts took some Val-Kill pieces 
along when they went to the White 
House. Among them is a four-poster 
mahogany bed in which the President 
sleeps, and a table-desk, chair, and 
footstool copied from those used by 
Thomas Jefferson. 

“Buy heirlooms for your great-great- 
grandchild” was the slogan of the sale. 
Neither Mrs. Roosevelt nor any of the 
three friends associated with her at 
Val-Kill make any profits from the 
business. 


* Mrs. Curtis B. Dall, the President’s 
daughter, conducts a weekly page in 
the MacFadden-owned magazine, Lib- 
erty. Last week she discussed woman’s 
place in the NRA and declared that 
mothers and teachers must help to edu- 
cate the country toward the new social 
order and “a more unselfish type of 
living.” 


* 
SOVIET VISITOR: Litvinoff 


Here to Drive Three Bargains 


Maxim Maximovitch Litvinoff, (see 
cover) Soviet Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, arrived in the United States 
this week to discuss with President 
Roosevelt a way to end the “present 
abnormal relations” between this coun- 
try and Russia. A survey conducted 
by the American Foundation, a commit- 
tee of bankers and industrialists, re- 
ports that two out of three newspapers 
in this country favor Russian recogni- 
tion. Catholic weeklies, such as The 
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Commonweal, and America, offered edi- 
torial protest and Commander. Hayes 
of the American Legion denounced the 
Roosevelt-Litvinoff meeting. In New 
York, the Chase National Bank has be- 
come paying agent for interest coupons 
on an issue of gold ruble bonds of the 
U.S.S.R. which a Soviet agency has 
been quietly selling in this country for 
nearly a year. 

Commissar Litvinoff, an ex-traveling 
salesman who has driven shrewder 
bargains, perhaps, than any living dip- 
lomat, said that a “real half hour’s 
talk” with Mr. Roosevelt will be suffi- 
cient to settle the matter. But he has 
been known on other occasions to gain 
his points by talking his opponent “to 
death.” 

As he hurried across Europe to catch 
the Berengaria, artfully dodging the 
press whenever possible, the Commissar 
armed himself with data on the NRA. 
He is not unmindful of the fact that it 
is running into serious difficulties. He 
is aware that this country would wel- 
come Russia as a market for the prod- 
ucts of its heavy industries, as well as 
for cotton. Russia would like to buy 
these products, but it can do so in large 
amounts only with American loans, 
presumably made through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. The 
Commissar also knows that Russia 
would like to open up the American 
market for some of her own goods, 
including lumber and manganese ore 
(used in making steel), both of which 
compete with domestic interests to a 
great degree. 

Arriving in the imperial suite of the 
Berengaria, “Comrade” Litvinoff can 
hardly be said to come in the role of 
a beggar. His country’s budget indi- 
cates that it will have a surplus this 
year of $900,000,000. Its diplomatic 
prestige is growing. When the skill- 
ful bargainer Litvinoff has his half hour 
with the skillful bargainer Roosevelt, 
they will discuss primarily these three 
things, which stand in the way of 
America’s recognition of Russia: 


*Debts: The United States loaned 
$193,000,000 principal amount to the 
Kerensky government, which overthrew 
the Czar and was.in turn overthrown 
by the Bolsheviki. 


®Damages: There is a claim that the 
Bolsheviki confiscated $441,000,000 of 
American property in Russia. Against 
this the Bolsheviki have a _ counter- 
claim of unstated amount, for damages 
done by American soldiers and other 
Allied troops in Russia. 


® Propaganda: As to propaganda, the 
Commissar will have to assure Mr. 
Roosevelt that the Third International, 
world-wide Communist organization 
dominated by Russian officials, will not 
try to use Bolshevist diplomats to over- 
throw our government. 


POLITICS: Republicans Publish 
Democrats’ “Broken Pledges” 
The Republican National Committee 


last week held its cap up above the 
ramparts to determine whether the 


stray bullets of the 1932 electorate had 
ceased to fly. ; 

The committee issued a pamphlet en- 
titled “Let’s Look at the Record.” It 
was a summary of the “broken prom- 
ises’” of the. Roosevelt regime. 

Among these was the failure to main- 
tain “a sound currency, preserved at 
all hazards,” which was pledged in the 
Democratic 1932 campaign platform. 
Another was the recent NRA proposal 
to raise tariffs, which was declared the 
reverse of what Mr. Roosevelt promised 
as a Presidential candidate. 

The President was also charged with 
setting up a system of “tricky book- 
keeping,” in order to make the public 
believe that the budget has been bal- 
anced, and of giving only 50,000 jobs on 
public works projects, instead of the 
1,000,000 promised. 

No one rushed forward to claim au- 
thorship of the pamphlet, which was 
unsigned. It was not given out for 
general distribution. Many leading Re- 
publicans in Congress handled it ginger- 
ly, believing it bad politics to attack 
Mr. Roosevelt while his popularity 
throughout the country is still as great 
as it is at present. 

The Hoover men on the National 
Committee, however, mindful of the 
Democratic “smear Hoover” campaign 
which did so much to sink the Republi- 
can dreadnaught in the 1930 Congres- 
sional elections, favored putting the at- 
tack into circulation. 


NAVY: Fleet’s Atlantic Cruise 
Is “Normal Operating Policy” 


President Roosevelt last week or- 
dered the gray ships of the United 
States fleet to take their Summer 
cruise next year in the Atlantic Ocean. 

The leaders of the Japanese military 
party heard the news with mixed feel- 
ings. The continuous presence for the 
last three years of the fleet in the Pa- 
cific, coupled with former Secretary of 
State Stimson’s disapproval of the Jap- 
anese conquest of Manchukuo, has ir- 
ritated the Nipponese war advocates. 
At the same time it has helped to keep 
them in control of the government. 

The President’s order came last week 
as Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet Commis- 
sioner for Foreign Affairs, was on his 
way to Washington to discuss Ameri- 
can recognition of Russia—a move 
viewed with open suspicion in Japan, 
which is not on the best of terms with 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics. 

It was “explained” in Washington 
that the order had no diplomatic sig- 
nificance, and that it had been. given 
without consulting the Department of 
State. Reporters, nevertheless, were 
inclined to be skeptical. 

Col. Henry L. Roosevelt, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, said: 

“This is a return to the normal oper- 
ating policy for the vessels of the fleet, 
in which they make long cruises in 


either ocean in order that the Persons: 


nel may become experienced in sea- 
keeping tactics and maneuvers, and 
further to obtain general local knowl- 
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edge of navigation and piloting op 
both coasts. It will also permit thoge 
officers and men. .. whose families ang 
homes are on the East coast, to visit 
them. Furthermore, it will permit, jp 
general, the returning of East coast 
ships to their yards for overhauling.” 

Though the Navy Department has 
not completed its plans, it is expecteg 
that the fleet, made up of both battle 
and scouting divisions and including 
nearly 100 vessels, will pass through 
the Panama Canal next May or June. 
Because there was no announcement to 
the contrary, it is believed that the 
base of the battle fleet will remain ip 
the Pacific. 

With the prospect of the Philippines 
left virtually undefended next year, 
nervous naval strategists heard with 
alarm that the Japanese were building 
an airport on Saipan Island to “study 
atmospheric conditions, assist fisheries, 
and improve communications.” 

Saipan is in the Pacific on the route 
between Hawaii and the Philippines. It 


‘ was turned over to the Japanese under 


mandate, when the Treaty of Versailles 
took from Germany her foreign col- 
onies. She was pledged not to fortify 
it under the terms of the mandate. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Chicago Fair 
Has Been Surprising Success 


On Nov. 1, officials of A Century of 
Progress reported on the fair’s busi- 
ness. It has taken in almost $35,000,- 
000, has been visited by 21,714,334 per- 
sons, and by Monday will have paid 
50% on the gold note issue raised to 
back it. This makes it far more suc- 
cessful than the Columbian Exposition 
of 1893 which paid out only 10 cents 
on the dollar and was visited by 
21,480,141 persons. 

Due to close on Nov. 11, the fair may 
be continued through 1934. Charter 
members of the World’s Fair Associa- 
tion voted unanimously to amend their 
by-laws to permit it to stay open, and 
anticipated no difficulty in getting leg- 
islative approval. 

Ex-President Notes: Galt & Bro., the 
131-year-old jewelry firm Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson inherited from her first 
husband, is going out of business. 
Founded in Alexandria, Va., in 1802, 
it moved to Washington in 1825 and did 
a thriving business as long as diamond 
ornaments and expensive souvenirs 
were de rigueur at Washington parties. 
The depression and New Deal simplic- 
ity ruined its trade. 


® Major Ernest W. Brown, Washing- 
ton Superintendent of Police and 
founder of a boys’ athletic club, is 
looking for the electric horse on which 
the late President Coolidge exercised. 
When it was not found in White House 
attics, attaches recalled that it prob- 
ably was shipped to Northampton, 
Mass., and may still be in the possession 
of the President’s widow. They thought 
it possible that sentimental attach- 
ment would prevent Mrs. Coolidge from 
allowing it to be used again. 
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The British Parliament opened Tues- 
day. As the members ceremoniously 
convened in the famous building, Brit- 
ish Laborites were feeling very cocky. 
In spite of the fact that they hold only 
52 seats in the House of Commons, last 
week’s elections were considered a La- 
bor triumph. By the same token the 
Conservatives, holding no less than 467 
seats, were correspondingly cast down 
—in private at any rate. 

Hundreds of cities and towns in Eng- 
land and Wales had just held elections 
for local councils in accordance with 
the law which retires a third of the 
councils’ membership each year. Past 
experience has shown that these coun- 
cil elections arc an accurate index to 








WIDE WORLD 
Stanley Baldwin of the Conservatives 
Who Dominate MacDonald Government 


public sentiment, often foreshadowing 
trends which appear in later parliamen- 
tary elections. Thus Labor’s smashing 
victory in the general elections of 
May, 1929, was foretold by its gain 
of 188 seats in the municipal elections 
of November, 1928; and its staggering 
defeat in the parliamentary elections of 
1931 was suggested by its loss of 80 
seats in the municipal elections of 1930. 
Labor’s victory in the councils this 
year was sensational. Losing 19 seats 
and winning 261, most of them from 
the Conservatives, it made a net gain 
of 242, and in many cities obtained ab- 
solute control of the administration. 
The returns delighted George Lans- 
bury, 74-year-old Labor party leader, 
and many a happy smile flickered be- 
tween his white mutton-chop whiskers. 
He considers Labor’s success a proof 
positive of public dissatisfaction with 
the National, or coalition, government 
headed by Ramsay MacDonald and 
dominated by the Conservatives. 
Lenin, who was his friend, once jibed 


BRITAIN : Local Election Victories Raise Hopes 


Of Laborites for Return to Power in Parliament 








at Mr. Lansbury for his faith in Dem- 
ocratic methods. When they spell vic- 
tory for labor, his faith in them 
increases. 

Two weeks ago Labor won a parlia- 
mentary by-election in the Fulham dis- 
trict of London, its first in that Con- 
servative section. In this upset Mr. 
Lansbury finds additional proof of the 
public’s dissatisfaction, for which, he 
Says, there are these three reasons: 
first, the reactionary attitude of the 
National government; secondly, dis- 
trust of Conservative claims that Brit- 
ain is well on the way to economic re- 
covery, and finally, the government’s 
lukewarmness toward disarmament. 

Stung by Mr. Lansbury’s statement, 
and by charges that it is heading the 
country toward war, the government 
last week prepared to champion its for- 
eign policy before Parliament and the 
country. It was particularly anxious to 
defend the part it played in Germany’s 
withdrawal from the League of Nations 
and the Disarmament Conference. 

For the past two years the govern- 
ment has been largely indifferent to 
the gibes of Mr. Lansbury and other 
Laborites. The Labor party, which 
with Liberal support then controlled 
the government, nearly committed sui- 
cide in August, 1931, when it split over 
methods of preserving British credit by 
balancing the budget in the face of a 
$600,000,000 deficit. 

One group, led by Premier MacDon- 
ald, advocated cuts in government sal- 
aries and welfare appropriations, no- 
tably for the dole. The other group 
advocated increased taxes on the rich. 

The upshot was the end of the La- 
bor Cabinet and the formation of the 
National Cabinet, in which Mr. Mac- 
Donald remained as Premier under the 
protection of the Conservatives, Liber- 
als, and a handful of MacDonald La- 
borites. The remainder of the Labor- 
ites became the Opposition. 

Britain’s desperate struggle to save 
the pound followed, and her ultimate 
slide off the gold standard. In the par- 
liamentary elections of October, 1931, 
the National government asked the 
public to rebuke the Laborites and give 
it a mandate to carry out whatever 
policies it considered necessary. 

The public’s enthusiastic response 
was almost equivalent to a Right-wing 
revolution. The Laborites, losing 212 
seats in the House, retained but a few 
score. The Conservatives gained 207. 
The government’s majority in Parlia- 
ment was thus overwhelming. 

The majority is still enormous. Bar- 
ring a split among the Conservatives, 
the government can easily override any 
opposition in Parliament, and need not 
go before the country in another gen- 
eral election until 1936. Hence, if the 
nation is swinging toward the Left, as 
the Laborites declare, Britain may wit- 
ness the anomaly of a Left-faced pub- 
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George Lansbury, Labor Party Leader, 
Delighted Over the Election Returns 


lic governed for a period of years by 
a strictly Right-faced Cabinet and Par- 
liament. 


GOLD THIEVES: Four Gangsters Seize 
Shipment of Bars, Break Tradition 


Four thievish iconoclasts last week 
smashed the tradition that gold is safe 
on the streets of London. So firmly 
rooted is the tradition, that a shipment 
of gold arriving in London is treated as 
casually as a shipment of sardines. No 
one thinks of transporting it in an 
armored car. It is simply thrown into 
one of the railway company’s ordinary, 
horse-drawn delivery trucks and, under 
the charge of one or two unarmed men, 
sent to its destination. The theory is 
that Britons are too law-abiding to 
steal it, and so they have almost in- 
variably proved to be. 

Last week a London truck driver 
stopped his horse on a busy street 
and jumped down to deliver a parcel, 
leaving his young helper to protect 
a box containing three bars of gold, 
worth about $50,000. In brisk Ameri- 
can style, four bandits drove up in an 
automobile, leaped into the truck, 
knocked the helper down, seized the 
box, and whizzed away in their car, 
leaving flabbergasted British tradi- 
tionalists wondering what the world 
is coming to. 


MALTA: Battle of Languages Causes 
Dismissal of Nationalist Ministry 


When sturdy residents of Malta and 
its neighbor island, Gozo, cross the 
thresholds of their little square stone 
houses, they speak a language derived, 
according to some authorities, from 
that of ancient Phoenician invaders. 
In their steep, narrow streets they 
speak English also and occasionally 
Italian. Last week this confusion of 
tongues whooped up a ministerial crisis. 

The British Governor, Sir David 
Campbell, summarily dissolved Parlia- 
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ment and ousted the Ministry of Pre- 
mier Sir Ugo Pasquale Mifsud, who 
sought to introduce the Italian lan- 

e into elementary schools. Declar- 
ing a state of emergency, Sir David 
roundly denounced his political oppo- 
nents and charged they were “deliber- 
ately pursuing” a policy contrary to 
the spirit of the Maltese Constitution. 

Britons, who support an important 
naval base at Malta, oppose the teach- 
ing of Italian to children lest it dis- 
place Maltese as a native tongue. The 
natives, who are Roman Catholics, look 
to Italy for spiritual guidance. If they 
came to think of Italy as their political 
mentor, they might shake Britain’s 
tight hold on the island group. 

The Constitution, granted by Britain 
jn 1921 in appreciation of Maltese sup- 
port during the World War, recognizes 
poth English and Italian as official 
languages. Their compulsory teaching 
in secondary schools and the univer- 
sity, however, has not satisfied the 
Nationalists. Led by Premier Mifsud, 
Nationalists have agitated strenuously 
for more Italian culture since they 
came into power in the general election 
last year. 

The Nationalists, British charge, have 
sent elementary school teachers to 
Italy for training, and have threatened 
to spend large sums to teach the lan- 
guage outside the schools. When they 
refused to stop, they were pulled up 
short by Governor Campbell, a hard- 
bitten, hard-riding ex-cavalryman, the 
only living army officer who ever gal- 
loped to victory in the Grand National 
Steeplechase. 

The controversy stirred up almost as 
much excitement as the crisis of 1928 





ACME 


Sir David Campbell, British 
Governor of Malta and Gozo 


when Lord Strickland, then Premier, 
refused to allow church authorities to 
punish a pro-British Franciscan friar 
by transferring him to Sicily. 

In the bitterness that followed, a Ter- 
rorist vainly fired three shots at Lord 
Strickland, and the MacDonald Gov- 
ernment suspended the Constitution 
and governed Malta as a Crown Colony 





for two years after the disturbance. 

When the elections were restored in 
1932, the Nationalists promptly de- 
feated Lord Strickland’s government 
and began to stir up more trouble for 
Britain. 


JAPAN: Mitsui Foundation Is 
Endowed by Wealthy Family 


To the humble Japanese farmer, who 
Saves $35 in a year of back-breaking 
labor, thoughts of wealth conjure up 
dreams of the golden hoard of the Mit- 
sui family, the almost legendary Mi- 
dases of the Far East. 

Many had cause to be grateful last 
week when the family established the 
Mitsui Foundation and endowed it with 
30,000,000 yen ($8,757,000 currently) 
to relieve the distress of poor farmers 
and fishermen in the island empire. Yet 
they knew the Mitsuis could well afford 
it. 

Conservative estimates of the Mitsui 
fortune start at $290,000,000. Banking, 
world trade, coal and gold mines, in- 
surance companies, cotton and rayon 
mills, and scores of other activities and 
interests have enabled the Mitsuis to 
build up the largest private fortune in 
Japan. 

Today they enjoy in the Orient an in- 
fluence comparable to that wielded in 
the Occident by the Rothschilds, Rock- 
efellers, or Morgans. Their family his- 
tory constitutes a success story 300 
years long, and still unfinished. 

The Mitsuis trace their pedigree to 
the year 620. But their commercial 
career did not start until early in the 
seventeenth century when Sokubei 
Mitsui gave up a soldier’s life to brew 
sake, a rice wine. Dying in 1633, he left 
four sons, eldest of whom opened a 
drapery store in Yedo (now Tokyo). 
There Hachirobei Mitsui, the youngest 
son, made a business experiment. 

Heretofore regular customers at Jap- 
anese stores had never paid cash down, 
preferring to pay every six months or 
not at all. Hachirobei instituted a 
“positively no credit” policy 250 years 
before big American stores began it. 
To soften the blow, he cut prices dras- 
tically. After a few outraged yelps 
from his patrons, the system worked so 
well that Hachirobei decided to expand. 
He established more stores, and founded 
a bank in Yedo. His enterprises pros- 
pered. In 1690, on becoming the finan- 
cial agent of the Shogun, he established 
a branch bank in Osaka and took in ad- 
ditional profits. 

His descendants proved worthy com- 
mercial successors. Long before Wes- 
tern advertising men thought of holding 
weighty conferences, the Mitsuis intro- 
duced high-powered business propagan- 
da into Japan. On rainy days they lent 
their customers paper umbrellas bear- 
ing the name of their firm in bold char- 
acters. Utilizing posters in the modern 
manner, they also resorted to adver- 
tising methods which are not yet cur- 


rent in America. Even plays and pop- 


ular novels often contained compelling 
copy about the excellence of the Mitsui 
services. 


As a result, profits increased. To 
keep track of them, the Mitsuis started 
a system of double-entry bookkeeping 
—again far in advance of Western 
business rivals. Equally advanced was 
their manner of treating employes. 
While American and European workers 
slaved for starvation wages, Mitsui em- 
ployes got a share of the firm’s profits. 

From generation to generation the 
family steadily increased its interests 
and influence. In 1876 it organized the 
Mitsui Bank. Capitalized then at 2,- 
000,000 yen, the bank listed its capital 
last year at 100,000,000, with deposits 
more than eight times that figure. 

Their trading company dates from 
1859. To give it a start they helped es- 
tablish a cotton spinning concern. Pres- 
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Takakimi Mitsui, Japanese Banker, 
Worth $290,000,000 and up 


ently they were importing large quan- 
tities of Indian raw cotton. Then, ac- 
quiring a few silk mills, they built up 
a Japanese silk industry by teaching 
the peasants how to care for silk 
worms. 

A list of their holdings today reads 
like a business directory. Their trading 
company alone includes ten depart- 
ments: sugar, coal, machinery, metal 
and metal goods, cereals and fertilizers, 
timber, silk and silk goods, shipping, 
shipbuilding, and general merchandise. 

The coal department, which exports 
two-fifths of the total Japanese output, 
handles 10,000,000 tons a year. 

A fleet of 40 ships, and branch offices 
in more than 50 ports helps the Mitsuis 
get their share of world trade. It is 
said that when important Japanese 
arrive nowadays in a foreign port, they 
go neither to a hotel nor their consu- 
late, but to the local Mitsui branch for 
accommodation and information. 

Headquarters for the family enter- 
prises have been established in a Tokyo 
building which resembles a Greek tem- 
ple. Designed and built by American 
architects and engineers at a cost of 
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$10,000,000, it is said to be impervious 
to earthquake, fire, burglary, or mobs. 

In it the directors of Mitsui Gomei 
Kaisha, the family holding company, 
supervise the operations of a gigantic 
business which gives work to 80,000 
employes and includes paper mills, a 
dye works, engineering and shipbuild- 
ing plants, and many other enterprises. 

Though the family gives trusted em- 
ployes important posts, its eleven 
branches operate as a unit in the di- 
rection of its affairs. Every member of 
each branch, on coming of age, swears 
allegiance to a family constitution. The 
family council, convening monthly, con- 
siders both business and family prob- 
lems and even determines, it is reported, 
whom younger members may marry. 

The present active head of the Mitsui 
interests is Takakimi Mitsui, a tall, 
black-haired, cosmopolitan man of 
about forty, son of Baron Hachiroemon 
Mitsui, who recently retired. 

Mitsuis have given generously to the 
needy, and support a charity hospital in 
Tokyo. Yet their wealth and influence 
in the government have occasioned 
much jealousy in Japan, as was proved 
last year by the assassination of their 
managing director, Baron Takuma Dan. 

The foundation established last week 
should help the Mitsuis to quiet the 
public resentment lately occasioned by 
their reported dealings in foreign ex- 
change and opposition to the new huge 
military budget. 


AUSTRIA: Although Forbidden, 
Swastikas Appear Everywhere 


If some impudent Nazi should sneak 
up behind Chancellor Engelbert Doll- 
fuss and pin a swastika on his coat-tail, 
no Austrian would be really surprised. 
Although strictly illegal, the swastika 
has been displayed nearly everywhere 
else in the country. 

Since it appeared in India six centu- 
ries ago, this symbol has meant many 
things to many men—a flash of light- 
ning, a flame of sacred fire, an inter- 
esting decoration, the points of the 
compass, and so on. To German Nazis 
it means youth, courage, and German- 
ism. It means the same things to Aus- 
trian Nazis—and something else: It is 
the symbol of their “persecution.” Their 
outlawed party, carrying on under- 
ground, is determined to dominate Aus- 
tria and unite her with Germany. 

Nowadays the mere display of the 
swastika is enough to remind Austrians 
of this determination and of the whole 
Nazi platform. Nazi propagandists 
therefore display it as often and as 
piquantly as possible. They have re- 
peatedly showered Vienna with paper 
swastikas, have floated swastika- 
shaped rafts down rivers, built swas- 
tika-shaped fires on mountain-sides, 
chalked and painted swastikas on mile- 
stones, cliffs, buildings, locomotives, the 
gravestones of Jewish cemeteries, the 
flanks of cows, the skins of bananas, 
and whatnot. 

Two weeks ago police arrested a 
farmer for planting rye in two swas- 
tika-shaped fields on a hillside near Vi- 


enna. At first invisible, two great 
green hooked crosses gradually ap- 
peared as the rye sprouted. 

Last week Austria’s Nazis outdid 
themselves. They not only displayed a 
huge swastika banner in the heart of 
Vienna; they displayed it on the flag- 
staff of the City Hall, citadel of their 
implacable enemies, the Socialists. 


BULGARIA: Friendship Pledged 
By Kings Carol and Boris 


A Bulgarian gunboat, with bright 
pennons fluttering from her trucks, one 
morning last week steamed into the 
harbor of Giurgiu, a Rumanian port on 
the Danube. While artillery boomed a 
royal salute, King Boris of Bulgaria 
(see cover) stepped ashore. 

There he met King Carol of Rumania 
and the local town Mayor, who offered 
him bread and salt in an ancient cus- 
tom of greeting. The two monarchs 
then crossed the brown river to the 
Bulgarian port of Rustchuk where the 
Rumanian King received similar honors. 

After that they boarded King Carol’s 
yacht with their respective Premiers 
and cruised up and down the Danube. 
For seven hours they discussed prob- 
lems affecting their nations. 

Unlike the famous raft conference in 
the Memel River off Tilsit in 1807, at 
which Napoleon overawed the young 
and impressionable Alexander of Rus- 
sia, the Balkan ceremony deliberately 
emphasized the equality of the mon- 
archs -involved. In appearance, how- 
ever, the two monarchs presented a 
contrast. Though both are slender and 
mustached, the Bulgarian King is 
dark-haired, handsome, and virile. King 
Carol, who is blond, has the soft look 
of a ladies’ man. 

Following the conference, the two 
Kings issued a statement that “both 
governments declared themselves ready 
to consider current questions and work 
for peace in a spirit of hearty friend- 
ship.” The questions, it was thought, 
included demands which minorities in 
the two nations have made for their 
own churches and schools, and the 
formation of an arbitration court to 
settle all national differences. 

It was reported also that Bulgaria 
had expressed willingness to cooperate 
in preventing Macedonian disturbances 
in. Rumania. In return she had re- 
quested pardons for 400 Bulgarians 
sentenced in Rumania for political of- 
fenses. 

King Boris, husband of the former 
Princess Giovanna of Italy, returned to 
Bulgaria recently from Paris, Geneva, 
and London where he met leading 
statesmen and League of Nations offi- 
cials. His meeting with the Rumanian 
monarch continued the series of inter- 
national visits which of late months has 
kept other Near-Eastern rulers and 
diplomats buzzing about the Balkans. 
Axnother such get-together, it was re- 
ported unofficially, is scheduled for De- 


cember between King Boris, King Car-._. 
ol, and King Alexander of Yugoslavia, © 


at Belgrade, the latter’s capital. 
Last week even royal children seemed 





infected by the travel fever. The day 
after the Danube conference, Michae], 
the Rumanian King’s 12-year-old son, 
turned up in Belgrade for a friendly 
visit with King Alexander. 


FRANCE: Sarraut’s Message 
Straddles the Budget Issue 


In a well-tailored frock coat, Albert 
Sarraut stood up on his stocky, solid 
legs before the French Chamber of 
Deputies last week and read his first 
message as Premier of France. 

Those able to hear his low-pitched 
voice learned of his “passionate will” 
to bring the national budget into bal- 
ance. They got little information, 
however, about how he plans to achieve 
his worthy ambition. ‘ 

So vague was his message that 306 
suspicious Deputies felt they could lose 
nothing by supporting him for the 
present. More than 200 others ab- 
stained from voting. Only 36 of those 
present thought it worth while to op- 
pose him. Thus his shaky Ministry, 
by dodging the principal political issue, 
survived a first, meaningless test of 
power and confidence. 

It seemed certain that barring an 
unexpected business upturn, the new 
Ministry must sooner or later face the 
budget question. The budgetary deficit 
totals 7,700,000,000 francs ($446,662,- 
000 currently). Far less spending and 
far more taxing seem necessary if the 
French Government is to put its fi- 
nances into the black. 

But when Edouard Daladier, lately 
Premier, proposed to slash government 
salaries and boost taxes, civil servants 
and taxpayers suspended their tradi- 
tional feud and merged their influence 
in the Chamber to overthrow him. 


SPAIN: “Republic’s Biggest Single 
Enemy” Released From Jail 


Senor Juan March, the richest man 
in Spain, got out of prison last week by 
the simple device of asking the head 
jailer to open the front door for him. 
According to the somewhat peculiar 
official explanation, Senor March, who 
has been occupying a cell outside Ma- 
drid, told the jailer he was ill, produced 
doctors’ certificates to prove it, and 
said Socialists might assassinate him 
unless he was set free. 

Moved by this pathetic story, the 
jailer opened the gate, where a party 
of friends met the millionaire and 
whisked him away in an automobile 
into British Gibraltar. Steps to ex- 
tradite him were expected to fail. 

Spain was thrown into a turmoil. 
Senor March has been called “the re- 
public’s biggest single enemy.” He is 
an arch-foe of Manuel Azana, “the 
man who made the Spanish Republic,” 
and from his prison cell is said to have 
maneuvered the Parliamentary crisis 
which caused Azana’s downfall as 
Premier in September. 

“The republic must break March or 
he will break the republic,” a Cabinet 
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Minister once exclaimed on the floor of 
the Cortes, or Parliament. March him- 
self has been equally emphatic. “Either 
this republic swings conservative or 
there will be no republic,” he has said. 

Before King Alfonso’s deposition, in 
April, 1931, March had been a Mon- 
archist.. At one time he fell from favor 
and had to flee to France disguised as 
a priest. Later, permitted to return, 
he set up as a philanthropist and nearly 
won a title. When the republic was 
established, he was one of its first tar- 
gets. A wide assortment of charges was 
brought against him. He was accused 
of smuggling tobacco into the Spanish 
Protectorate of Morocco and of bribing 
officials to secure his monopoly there, 
of “framing” three men in the hopes 
of getting them shot, of hiring gunmen 
to carry on his business and, in August, 
1932, of having fostered an unsuccess- 
ful Monarchist rebellion. Kept in pris- 
on for a year and a half, he was never 
formally indicted. 

He has demonstrated his political 
power by winning an election to the 
Cortes, from which he was expelled by 
unanimous vote. Two months ago, 
while still in jail, he was elected to the 
Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees, 
a sort of Spanish Supreme Court. 

In addition to the Moroccan Tobacco 
monopoly, he owns a bank, a Mediter- 
ranean steamship company, and a great 
deal of Spanish and foreign real estate. 
Though his enemies say he is almost 
illiterate, he owns two newspapers in 
Madrid and has been buying control of 
many others. He expects Spain to go 
conservative at the polls Nov. 19 and 
declares that he will return when the 
elections are over, “when ... Spain 
will be a livable country.” 


GERMANY: Goering Uses Witness 
Stand in Tirade Against Reds 


Wearing a brown suit, a brown shirt, 
and a brown tie, Hermann Wilhelm Goe- 
ring, “Hitler’s fist,” pounded into the 
witness box at the Reichstag arson 
trial last week. He clicked his heels 
together and flung up his right arm in 
the Fascist salute. 

He had been called to repudiate the 
charge, often uttered in foreign coun- 
tries, that he had ordered Nazis to set 
the fire which swept through the Reich- 
stag Building in Berlin on the night of 
Feb. 27. A German Communist, three 
Bulgarian Communists, and a Dutch 
ex-Communist are on trial for this 
crime before the German Supreme 
Court, which has been sitting in the 
Reichstag Building itself. 

General Goering, reckless, burly, and 
belligerent, is Premier of Prussia, a 
member of the Hitler Cabinet, and the 
chief executive of Nazi policies. When 
he commands, Germans goose-step to 
obey. When he speaks, they automat- 
ically applaud. When he jokes, they 
become convulsed with laughter. Last 
week applause of spectators turned the 
Reichstag trial into a Nazi demonstra- 
tion. 

The Soviet Government protested to 
Berlin Monday against Goering’s stump- 
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speech before the Supreme Court. 

For two hours, Goering held the wit- 
ness stand. He dismissed the accusa- 
tion against him as “grotesque,” and 
launched: into a feverish, explosive anti- 
Communist diatribe. Scowling, gestic- 
ulating, clasping thick arms across his 
brawny barrel chest, he lambasted com- 
munism as an “international pest” led 
by “murderers, poisoners, hoodlums, 
tramps, and foreign crooks.” 

For once, however, he encountered 
someone who refused to quail before 
him. Georgi Dimitroff, 51, one of the 





KEYSTONE 


Goering the Reckless, Who Was Put 
Into a White Rage by a Bulgarian 


Bulgarian defendants, is as audacicus 
as Goering himself. For the past ten 
years Dimitroff, former leader of the 
Bulgarian Communist party, has been 
a refugee in Germany. He is an au- 
thor, a man of considerable culture, 
and a revolutionary who is proud of 
his record. When his wife, then living 
in Moscow, heard that he had been ar- 
rested for complicity in the Reichstag 
fire, she went insane and has since 
died. 

Fiery, nervous, impudent, he has 
several times been expelled from his 
own trial for springing to his feet and 
showering the court and witnesses with 
his stinging comments. Last week he 
was expelled three times. 

When Goering had finished his ad- 
dress, Dimitroff went after him like 
a terrier, worrying him with question 
after question. The exchange soon de- 
veloped into a shoucing match, Goering 
yelling his answers at the top of his 
voice and Dimitroff yelling back. Vain- 
ly the presiding judge banged on his 
desk to still the uproar. 

Purple with anger, Goering finally 
screamed: “I order you not. to put such 
insolent questions. You are a scoun- 
drel and ought long ago to have been 
at the gallows for firing the Reich- 
stag.” 

Unabashed, Dimitroff continued to 
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put his queries. “Are you afraid of 
my questions?” he bellowed at the 
Nazi chieftain, whose admirers say he 
is afraid of nothing on earth. 

The last traces of Goering’s self-con-. 
trol disappeared. “I am not afraid of 
you, you rascal,” he shouted. “Yoy 
will have reason to fear that I'll catch 
you when you leave prison, you scoun- 
drel, you.” 

“No Communist propaganda,” the 
presiding judge warned Dimitroff. 

“All we get in this court is Nazi 
propaganda,” Dimitroff replied—ang 
by order of the court, was promptly 
yanked out of the room by two police- 
men. 

Shaking with rage, Goering stared 
after him. “Dirty rascal,’ he screamed, 
“Dirty rascal, dirty rascal, dirty ras- 
onl.” 


* 
OTHER NATIONS: United States 


Objects to Opium Increase 


The United States registered a vig- 
orous protest before the League of 
Nations Opium Commission last week, 
attacking increased production by the 
opium monopoly in “the three North- 
eastern Provinces of China’’—the un- 
recognized State of Manchukuo. 

Stuart Fuller, of the State Depart- 
ment, described efforts to encourage 
opium growing by dropping pamphlets 
from airplanes over the territory, and 
the introduction of a Manchukuoan 
coin depicting ‘a beautiful poppy in 
full bloom.” 

Manchukuo: Clad in military uni- 
forms and waving flags, 100 bandits 
last week entered a prefectural police 
station, seized weapons and ammuni- 
tion, kidnaped 29 policemen, and es- 
caped into the mouuatains. 

Hungary: Paul Barothy, the State 
Prosecutor, spent the holiday on Nov. 
1, All Saints Day, working in his 
office. He told a watchman to lock him 
in, and said he would use his own key 
when leaving. 

Several hours later, after the watch- 
man had gone home, Barothy dis- 
covered he had the wrong key. Hear- 
ing his plaintive yells, wardens brought 
three safebreakers from the Budapest 
jail. The cracksmen quickly released 
the prosecutor—and returned to prison. 

Italy: Mussolini considers one idol 
enough for Italy, as Dino Grandi and 
the late Francesco de Pinedo long ago 
discovered. Becoming too prominent, 
the former was demoted from Foreign 
Minister to Ambassador at London, the 
latter from Chief of Staff for Aviation 
to air attache at Buenos Aires. Mon- 
day, as many had expected, Italo Balbo 
was removed from his position as Air 
Minister and made Governor of Libia, 
Italy’s colony in Northern Africa. Evi- 
dently anticipating some such fate, 
Balbo had tried to escape it by divert- 
ing applause for his recent transat- 
lantic mass flight to Mussolini, “the 
great chief in whose name it is sweet 
and easy to win victory.” 
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HUGO BLACK: Alabama Senator 
Is Keen-Witted Investigator 


Hugo La Fayette Black, senior Sena- 
tor from Alabama, returns to the head- 
lines this week as the Senate resumes 
its inquiry into how well, or ill, the 
government has distributed subsidies 
to the American merchant marine. 

Open almost any committee room 
door in Washington these days and you 
will find a group of Senators sitting 
around a table asking a group of busi- 
ness men just where they got their 
money and what they do with it and 
why. Not the least of these useful Tor- 
quemadas is Mr. Black. 

The Senator is his own Pecora; no 
hired prosecutor holds the spotlight. 
He exposes, through his Dixie-toned 
larynx, an amazing amount of private 
information about what is going on. 

For example, the shipping men sub- 
poenaed to testify had been told not 
to go into huddles and discuss what 
they were going to say on the stand. In 
spite of that, some of them yielded to 
temptation and got together one night 


corruption and yet lost no votes by an- 
tagonizing the Kleagles of the Klan. 
He is the man contemptuously dis- 
missed by one of Tallulah Bankhead’s 
relatives with the phrase: “damage- 
suit lawyer.” 

As a Police Court Judge in Birming- 
ham and later Public Prosecutor of 
Jefferson County, he left a record of 
getting what he goes after. A big 
gambler whom he had sent to jail 
pulled a political wire and was par- 
doned. Prosecutor Black had him in- 
dicted and tried again. This process 
continued for several months, with 
Black turning up new charges each 
time the gambler was freed. 

He isn’t a standardized campaigner. 
On one occasion he read the state- 
ments of his opponents in which each 
had shyly told how their friends had 
practically forced them to run for of- 
fice. 

“IT am running,” candidate Black de- 
clared, “not because my friends are 
forcing me but because I want the 
job.” 

Black is a small, dark-haired, ener- 
getic native of Harlan, Clay County, 





Senator Hugo La Fayette Black (Right) Holds a Press Conference 


in the Mayflower Hotel, just, apparent- 
ly, to talk a few things over. 

But not without Senator Black’s 
knowledge. The next day he showed 
such a miraculous familiarity with 
what had been said in the Mayflower 
and how long it had taken to say it, 
that one man who began by recalling 
that he had left the room not later than 
8 o'clock decided that it really must 
have been around 10:30, after all. 

Occasions like these have helped to 
spread the prowess of Hugo Black. He 
had already attained more than paro- 
chial recognition in Alabama when he 
got to the Senate six years ago as the 
Successor to the illustrious Oscar Un- 
derwood. He is the wizard who fought 


Ala. He is perpetually proud of his 
youth. It gave him inordinate satis- 
faction to tell the voters that he was 
running for the Senate at 41. He is 
so courageous that he even opposed his 
father-in-law, Dr. Sterling J. Foster, 
when the doctor was fighting Birming- 
ham’s municipal ownership movement. 

The Black Thirty-Hour-Week Bill, 
which passed the Senate in the Roose- 
velt extra-session and which later 
turned up in part in the Roosevelt 
NRA, is his most conspicuous creation. 
He will probably introduce something 
similar again in January. 

Four years ago, he was in the thick 
of the anti-lobbying uproar precipi- 
tated by that William B. Shearer who 
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referred to Mr. Schwab memorably as 
“the star of Bethlehem.” 

Senator Black made a hit with news- 
paper men in the cold February days 
of 1929 when President-elect Hoover 
was waiting to take the oath of of- 
fice. Mr. Hoover, embarrassed by press 
queries on his policies, which he felt 
he could not answer while Mr. Coolidge 
still occupied the White House, refused 
reporters access to his home on S Street 
in Washington. They “covered” him 
from taxicabs parked at the curb out- 
side. Senator Black introduced a bill 
asking for an appropriation to build 
them an igloo. 

Black is the man who waved Judge 
Parker’s “yellow dog” labor decision 
in the face of the Senate and thus 
spoiled that jurist’s chances for the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. He 
has constantly bestirred himself on be- 
half of Muscle Shoals. His record on 
both sides of the prohibition question 
will soon cease to trouble him. 

His belief that the bonus is a fine 
thing has not yet, apparently, been de- 
stroyed. Should all other consolations 
fail, he can remember that he was once 
Grand Chancellor of the Knights of 
Pythias of Alabama. 


° 
McCARL: Details Big and Small 
Occupy Controller General 


No one in America has such an in- 
furiating regard for the law as John R. 
McCarl (see cover). Mr. McCarl is 
Controller General of the United States, 
and he is always mixing in other peo- 
ple’s affairs—which are also his affairs. 

On one occasion this pesky Nebras- 
kan handed down a nine-page decision 
denying a government employe the 
right to bill the Republic $1.50 for some 
lunch he thoughtlessly ate when hunger 
overtook him about five miles from 
Washington. On another, he flicked 
$10,000,000 out of a single appropria- 
tion measure on the ground that an 
economy law passed ahead of it re- 
quired a saving in everything. He has 
decided that $5 is a fair tip for a stew- 
ard on an ocean crossing, and he once 
forbade the use of some $2,000,000, 
meant for rivers and harbors, in the 
relief of people half drowned by that 
same water. 

The Controller has a uniquely peren- 
nial job, invented in the time of Hard- 
ing. 

Three Presidents have already found 
that McCarl has powers they cannot 
assail. A fourth (who has to wait on 
very few people) waited last week to 
hear whether he would allow the ad- 
ministration to refuse low bids on 
things undecorated by the Blue Eagle, 
Ford cars, particularly. That’s a pret- 
ty crucial question for the NRA. For 
the Controller General it is simply the 
necessity for looking at the record to 
see what Congress intended when it 
passed laws bearing on the question. 

He has the expense account of almost 
all government departments as his 
province. And until his fifteen-year 
term ends, in 1936, not much beside a 
Congressional impeachment or an oc- 
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casional reversal by the Supreme Court 
can interfere with his activities. 

The ferocious reputation that has 
naturally accrued to Controller McCarl 
is appropriately balanced by a good 
deal of personal regard. He looks only 
mildly like Senator Borah. In 1914 he 
went to Washington as secretary to 
the brave and incorruptible Senator 
Norris, and in the next few years he 
helped the Republicans to emerge from 
the long hibernation Woodrow Wilson 
had thrust upon them. When Congress 
invented the office he now holds, Presi- 
dent Harding is said to have consented 
only in the hope that it would be de- 
clared unconstitutional. He and his 
Cabinet lived to regret that assumption 
as soon as McCarl went into action. 

The gayety of the nation has been 
increased by many McCarl decisions. 
When he ruled that a man who de- 
faulted on an agreement to feed army 
mules could have picked a place where 
drought wouldn’t ruin his hay, it was 
said that McCarl didn’t even believe in 
acts of God. An Admiral who had 
adopted seven Russian orphans didn’t 
appreciate his distinction between chil- 
dren and step-children in allowing trav- 
eling expenses. 

He cut Commander Byrd’s pay for 
taking time out to fly the Atlantic. 

McCarl once decided that government 
officials should use trolley cars be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore. 
When Surgeon Margaret R. Stewart of 
the Public Health Service tried to give 
her husband the allowance the law 
provides for officers’ wives, the Con- 
troller General said that wasn’t the 
same thing at all. On the other hand, 
he roused the Lucy Stone League to 
prolific indignation by deciding that 
married women must sign pay checks 
with their married names. 

Champagne and side-car cocktails 
heroically swallowed in the line of pro- 
hibition agents’ duties cost the govern- 
ment a lot of money. Mr. McCarl did 
not object. But he decided that the 
servants of the nation had gone a little 
too far when they operated a speak- 
easy, called The Bridge-Whist Club, in 
New York, to catch sinners. That 
venture of government-in-business, con- 
ducted under the Coolidge administra- 
tion, ran up a deficit of $44,886.37, in- 
cluding $95 for engraved membership 
cards, and a sum sufficient to buy liv- 
ery from Brooks Brothers for the at- 
tendants. 

McCarl once took the telephones away 
from 500 employes in his claims office 
because they weren’t making enough 
written records of the negotiations. 
About that time a girl employe forgot 
a bouquet a man had sent her at the 
office. She telephoned after hours and 
got McCarl on the wire. 

“Well, what do you want me to do 
about them?” he asked. 

She told him they would need water. 

“All right,” he said, and meekly 
climbed two flights of stairs with a 
pitcher. 

Yet it was the same Controller Gen- 
eral who delighted his countrymen by 
refusing to allow government funds for 
ice water in the office of the Director 
of Prohibition. 
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COACHES: Luck and Skill Both 
Help Make A Football Mentor 


In the extravagant days of the “ter- 
rific ’20s,” big-business football boomed. 
Millions of Americans found Saturday 
afternoons’ spent at football games 
thrilling and convivial recreation. Col- 
leges with little or no gridiron pres- 
tige yearned for top-notch teams that 
would attract large crowds. To that 
end many institutions hired high-sal- 
aried coaches and gave them free rein. 

One of those who combined Zieg- 
feld’s showmanship with expediency 
and reached the top was Chick Mee- 
han, then coach at New York Univer- 
sity. In the two latest issues of Col- 
lier’s, Bill Cunningham, sport writer, 
reveals how Meehan succeeded. 

Signed up in 1924 at $10,000 a year, 
Meehan’s first move was to visit high 
schools, corralling promising young 
players. He gathered his team to- 
gether by the wholesale use of scholar- 
ships, liberally provided by his em- 
ployers. About all a scholarship holder 
had to do was work ten hours a week 
at some odd job such as mowing lawns 
or picking up papers on the college 
campus. 

Realizing he needed a proper setting 
for his show, Meehan induced N. Y. U. 
to hire the Yankee Stadium. He be- 
lieved firmly in the herd instinct and 
gave away bundles of pasteboards 
rather than have vacant seats. Once 
he got the customers there to watch, 
he won them to his team by ingenious 
devices. He dressed his players in 
striped, flashy uniforms and taught 
them a military shift that was beauti- 
ful to watch from the grandstand but 
actually was just excess motion. 

Meanwhile, Meehan also taught his 
capable squad how to play football in 
big-time style, and it was not long be- 
fore N. Y. U. began to walk over rivals 
that she had seldom defeated before. 
victories, however, were 
against his policy, since they lessened 
the public’s interest. Once winning a 
game was certain, he sent in substi- 
tutes who were track stars. They 
sprinted sideways and backward all 
over the field in awe-inspiring maneu- 
vers, but seldom gained ground. One 
was a youth with a mighty right arm 
who could pass tremendous distances 
but knew little about accuracy. 

Football fans liked Meehan’s team, 
and N. Y. U. got what it wanted—na- 
tional prominence. Meehan did the 
job he was paid for to perfection. He 
might still be at it had not a national 
reform wave set in, the result of fatali- 
ties and charges of professionalism. 
The Carnegie Foundation investigated 
ani told N. Y. U.’s authorities to 
change their tactics. Since the founda- 
tio: supports retired professors, there 
was no argument. 

At the end of the 1931 season, Mee- 
han quietly left and took up the con- 
tracting business for a time. Now he 
is coaching again at Manhattan, a 





































































much smaller New York college run by 
the Catholic order of Christian 
Brothers. So far Manhattan has won 
four games, lost two, and tied one. 
Last Saturday Manhattan beat City 
College, 24-0, the widest margin of vic. 
tory between the two in nine years. Is 
Meehan out to make Manhattan a rea) 
power in football? If so, sport writers 
believe he can do it. 

@ther coaches do not seem to be able 
to control their destinies so easily, 
Though blessed with an able squad, 
Hunk Anderson is a failure at Notre 
Dame and will be replaced at the end 
of the year. Every time Yale or Har- 
vard loses, alumni talk of ousting 
Reggie Root and Eddie Casey. 

A few coaches are riding high these 
days. One is Crisler at Princeton who, 
by a coincidence, in his second year at 
the university, has a flock of fine sopho- 
more players on his team. Kipke at 
Michigan, Davidson at West Point, 
Howard Jones at California, and Crow- 
ley at Fordham all are heroes at the 
moment. 

Nowadays coaches still have their 
preferences for a system, but they don’t 
emphasize the point as they did a few 
years ago. Most agree that with good 
material they can win, with inferior 
material they can only put up a good 
fight. Nevertheless, many have tricks 
and superstitions which they hope will 
bring results, and which they know 
will appeal to their followers, like Mee- 
han’s military shift. 

At Cornell, Gil Dobie’s gloomy fore- 
casts of fate awaiting his team are al- 
ways a delight to read. Bernie Bier- 
man, coach at Minnesota, says mar- 
ried players are best as the nucleus 
for a team. Coach D. X. Bible of 
Nebraska hangs painted slogans in 
the locker room before big games. One 
of his pets is: “They shall not score.” 
Charles Moran, the mentor of the fa- 
mous Center College team, now at 
Catawba, and Greasy Neale of West 
Virginia, are well-known for their be- 
lief in the power of prayer as the right 
road to victory. 
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° 
SPORT SHORTS: Honus Wagner 
Has To Prove He Played Ball 







Fans remember Honus Wagner, now 
coach of the Pittsburgh Pirates, as the 
greatest shortstop in the history of the 
game. Last week Wagner had to 
prove he once was a baseball player. 
Im court he filed suit against sporting 
goo stores to restrain them from 

g his name and to recover $8,00h» 
egedly due him. Answering the 
claim, defendants said: “We have 00 
personal knowledge of the subject and 
have made inquiry and can obtail 
none, and demand proof thereof.” 


® To make it easier for Al Simmons to 
hit home runs, J. Louis Comiskey, ow2- 
er of the Chicago White Sox, last week 
ordered home plate in Comiskey Park 
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WIDE WORLD WIDE WORLD 
Driving a Car With a Bus Engine at 102 Miles per Hour, Capt. Van Wie-Diegel Team Takes Sec- 
G. E. T. Eyston Sets a New World’s Record at Brooklands, England ond Place in California Men’s Open 




















INTERNATIONAL 
Primo Carnera Mauls Paulino Uzcudun Before Good-Will Between Czechoslovakia and Ireland 
70,000 Romans, but Fails to Knock Him out Exchanged by Entrants in New York Horse Show 
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Coach Hunk Anderson and Notre Dame Football Players, Who Are not Doing so 
Well This Season. That Means Anderson Will Be Replaced Before Next Year 

















to be moved out fourteen feet. Two 
years ago, when playing for Philadel- 
phia, Simmons, with Ruth, Foxx, and 
Gehrig, made up the Big Four of Amer- 
ican League sluggers. Last year many 
of Simmons’s drives fell just short of 
the fences and he was unhappy. Now 
he thinks his boss is a “swell guy,” ex- 
pects to cross the fence next year. 


Championship Fights: Vince Dundee, 
brother of Joe Dundee, former welter- 
weight champion, snatched the middle- 
weight title from Lou Brouillard in Bos- 




















® Maxie Rosenbloom and Mickey Wal- 
ker, light heavyweights, between them 
have probably earned $1,000,000 in their 
ring careers. Last week, they were 
broke and fought each other in New 
York to pull out of debt. Rosenbloom, 
the defending champion, won a deci- 
sion in fifteen rounds. No mystery 
shrouds these two boxers’ financial dif- 
ficulties. Both have always been fond 
of night clubs, speakeasies, and or- 
chids. 

Golf: Joe Vinicky, 222-pound Asso- 
ciated Press telegrapher who for years 
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Then Vinicky, the winner, near cq. 
lapse, said: “It’s a whole lot easier 
copying down reports of these over. 
time matches.” 

Gridiron Notes: Twenty freshmen of 
Knox College in Galesburg, IIl., signeg 
a pledge last week not to shave untjj 
the varsity wins a game. Since Knox 
hasn’t won once in its last fifteen 
starts, there may soon be a youthfy) 
array of House of David candidates, 


® Mrs. Dorothy Lambert of Columbus, 
O., claims to be the only woman foot- 
ball coach in the world. She has or. 
ganized her Sunday School pupils into 
a team. 


° A Bucknell University player is per. 
fecting the “sinker ball punt.” John 
Sitorsky, left-footed back, puts back. 
spin.on his kicks so that they usually 
bounce straight up from the ground in- 
stead of rolling. 
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VANDERBILT .....+. 9 Trailing 6-3 in closing minutes, Vanderbilt’s W. 3—L. 1—T. 3 Sewanee 


ih Greorcia TECH ..... 6 successful pass nosed out Georgia Tech. W. 3—L. 3 Florida 

hg VIMGINIA .. ese aoe S Blocked punt in Ist period gave Virginia W. 2—L. 4—T. 1 Wash. & Lee 

j MARYLAND ....ee0 0 victory in its Ist conference gare. W. 1—L. 5 Duke 
TENNESSEE ....-+. 13 Feathers (T) dominated posting and punting W. 4—L. 2 Sitentostons 
G. WASHINGTON ... 0 offense that beat G. Washington. W. 4—L. 1—T. 1 Wash. & Jeff. 
PHBA nes be ce ncenee 10 All scoring in final quarter, Hilliard (T) W. 4—L. 2—T. 1 Baylor 
S. MerTnopist .... 0 leading brilliant attack, W. 3—L. 3—T. 1 Texas A. & M. 
CENTENARY ......+ 20 Surprisingly easy win for Centenary in what W. 4—L. 0—T. 3 ~—iUnion 
Texas A. & M..... 0 was supposed to be a close game. W. 5—L. 2 So. Meth. 
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Fas WEEK'S GAMES AHEAD 


ton last week. Explaining his poor has been tapping out stories about ex- 
showing, Brouillard said he had to citing tournaments without a show of 
starve himself to reduce to the 160- emotion, got into active competition 
pound. limit, and that hereafter he himself last week. He was so nervous 
will fight in the light heavyweight class. he lost fifteen pounds in one match. 
The new champion, a winner on points, Playing in the finals of the President’s 
usually taps an opponent constantly Cup at the Hickory Hills Club near Chi- 
during a fight, but his punches are cago, Vinicky and his opponent played 
harmless. 41 holes before reaching a decision. 
, 
. FOOTBALL OUTLINE OF THE WEEK 
f . 
: IMPORTANT RESULTS SON’ 7 rere 
HIGHLIGHTS OF THE GAME — - — ae aut = 
INTERSECTIONAL RECORD OPPONENT FAVORITE 
OT. MARY'S ...c00- 13 In spite of breaks Gaels got and held 2 td. W. 3—L. 2 Coll. Pacific St. Mary’s Santa Clara, U.C.L.A., Ore., S. M. U. 
FORDHAM .sesecees 6 lead until near end. Ww L. 1 New York U. Fordham Oregon State. 
TULANB ..cccccces 7 Roberts (T) dashed 75 yds. for td., ending W. 3—L. 3 Miss. State Tulane Kentucky, Louisiana St. 
COLGATE ..cecccecs 0 Colgate’s streak of 17 games. w L. 1—T. 1 Ohio No. Colgate Syracuse, Brown. 
MARQUETTE coceekd Passes led to all four tds. Thrilling see- W. 1—L. 4—T. 1 Creighton Creighton St. Louis. 
WEsT VIRGINIA 13 saw battle. W. 0—L. 4—T. 3 Wisconsin Wisconsin W. Va. Wesley, G’town, W. & J. 
DETROIT ......0e8- 24 Hitherto undefeated Crusaders beaten by W. 5—L. 1 Catholic Detroit Michigan State. 
Hoty Cross ......+- 0 Nott’s accurate passes. W. 5—L. 1 Manhattan Holy Cross Springfield, Boston College. 
TEMPLE .....-00- 20 Td. in Ist 2 minutes by Drake. Then W. 4—L. 2 No game W. & J., Villanova. 
DRAKE .cccccccccs 14 Temple rallied and outrushed opponents. W. 5—L. 2 Okla. A. & M. Drake Grinnel, Iowa State. 
SaNTA CLARA ....-. 13 Rice overpowered and out-smarted by Santa W. 3—L. 2 No game St. Mary’s 
WD Sec ctsscoodes 0 Clara’s short passes. W. 2—L. 5 Arkansas Rice Tex. A. & M., Tex. Christian, Baylor. 
4 MIDWEST 
MICHIGAN ....ce0s 7 Closer than expected. Everhardus (M) scored W. 5——L. 0 Towa Michigan Minnesota, Northwestern. 
BRSSNEND ccccccoves 6 td. and kicked winning goa W. 3—L. 2 N’western Illinois Chicago, Ohio State. 
NORTHWESTERN .... 0 Fumbles deprived N’western chance of scor- W. 1—L. 2—T. 2__— Illinois Illinois Notre Deme, Michigan. 
MINNESOTA .....+- 0 ing surprise victory. W. 3—L. 0—T. 3 No game Michigan, Wisconsin. 
Oun1o STATE .......- 21 Winners with reverses and spinners showed W. 4—L. 1 Penn Ohio State Wisconsin, Illinois. 
INMMAMA ccccccss os ® finest offense of year. W. 1—L. 3—T. 1 Chicago Chicago Xavier, Purdue. 
CHICAGO ..6--eeciee 0 Each team failed in effort to win 1st con- W. 2—L. 2—T. 1__— Indiana Chicago Illinois, Dartmouth. 
WISCONSIN .....+++ 0 ference game of year. W. 1—L. 3—T. 1 W. Va. Wisconsin Ohio State, Minnesota. 
TOE Wen s cdatewees 27 Iowa started quickly, scoring 3 tds. in Ist W. 4—L. 1 Michigan Michigan Purdue, Nebraska. 
lows STATB ...0+- 7 half. Thereafter an even game. W. 3—L. 3 Kansas State Kansas State Kansas, Drake. 
MICHIGAN STATE 0 Both showed fine attacks mid-field but W. 4—L. 1—T. 1 Carnegie Tech. Mich. State Detroit. 
Kansas STATE .... 0 lines held in shadow of goal posts. W. 4—L. 1—T. 1 Iowa State Kansas State Oklahoma, Texas Tech. 
PURDUR occ ecccce 17 3rd period drive by Purdue, featured by W. 4—L. 0—T. 1 Notre Dame Purdue Towa, Indiana. 
CARNEGIE TECH 7 long runs, too much for Carnegie Tech. W. 3—L. 1—T. 1 Mich. State Mich. State Georgetown, N. Y. U., Pitt. 
FAR WEST 
CALIFORNIA. ...-e0e 0 Illegal shift in_ final quarter aagetoet f* W. 4—L. 2—T. 2 Washington California Idaho, Stanford. 
U.. @ Un Brccccoes 0 fornia of td. Great tie for U. L. Ww. 4—L. 2—T. 1 No game Wash., St. Mary’s, Wash. St. 
EAST 
Tee CRT TTT "a Td. by Borries in 3rd period gave N. D. W. 5—L. 1 Columbia Navy Princeton, Army. 
Retae DAME ..coee 0 3rd straight loss for Ist time since 1888. W. 1—L. 3—T. 1 Purdue Purdue N’western, U. S. C., Army. 
TAO. cbesveseseds 14 Bowl jinx worked again. Curtin’s extra Ww. 4—L. 1 Georgia Georgia Harvard, Princeton. 
DARTMOUTH ..seeee 13 point in last period won for Elis. W. 4—L. 1—T. 1 Princeton Princeton Cornell, Chicago. 
PRINCETON ......+- 33 Winners blocked kicks and recovered fumble W. 5—L. 0 Dartmouth Princeton Navy, Rutgers, Yale. 
ei BROWN 26. ccccccce 0 to smother out-classed Brown team. W. 2—L. 3 Syracuse Syracuse Harvard, Colgate. 
eee 12 Losers defense strong but Syracuse broke W. 4—L. 1 Brown Syracuse Colgate, Columbia. 
PENN STATE ....++ 6 through finally in last period to win. W. 2—L. 3 Johns - Hopkins Penn. State Penn. 
COLUMBEA io csccece 9 Surprise. It took Wilder’s field goal in W. I—L. 1 Navy Navy Lafayette, Syracuse, 
COBNELL .ccccccce 6 last 4 minutes to bring Lions victory. W. 2—L. 3 No game Dartmouth, Penn. 
DUQUESNE .......+.. 21 Powerful running and air attack won easily W. 8—L. 0 Pittsburgh Pittsburgh Geneva. 
WasH. & Jerr. ... 6 for Duquesne. W. 2—L. 3—T. 1 G, Washington G. Washington Temple, Bucknell, W. Va. 
PUNE, scctscrvesioe 16 Kellett (P) starred as team came to life for W. 2—L. 2 Ohio State Ohio State Penn State. Cornell. 
LAFAYETTE ..0,5.00¢ 7 lst time this year. W. 2—L. 3—T. 1 ~=—- Rutgers Lafayette Columbia, Lehigh. 
SOUTH 
Quenets ccdciessde 14 Winners now undisputed leaders of Southern W. 6—L, 0 Yale Georgia Auburn, Ga. Tech., U. S. C. 
4 FLORIDA .oeeee coos O conference. Florida’s defense good. W. 3—L. 2—T. 1 Ga, Tech. Ga. Tech Auburn, Maryland. 
} DUE. oe teceadves 13 Timely forward passes enabled Duke to ex- W. 6—L. 0 Maryland Duke N. Carolina, N. Carolina St., Ga. Tech. 
AUER > ccvésrette. tend its streak victories. W. 2—L. 3 Oglethorpe Auburn Georgia, Florida, 8. Carolina. 
ALABAMA ..... sound Howell (A) led strong offensive that buried W. 4—L. 1-T.1 V. PL Alabama Georgia Tech., Vanderbilt. 
KENTUCKY «.ccccces @ Kentucky. W. 4—L. 3 vm Kentucky Tulane, Tennessee. 
Vanderbilt Tennessee, Alabama. 
Ga. Tech. Alabama, Georgia, Duke. 
Wash. & Lee P.t. Sapetine. ’ 
Duke p ASS Hopkins, W. & L., Florida. 
Tennessee Vanderbilt, Kentucky, La. State. 
G. Washington Tulsa, N. Carolina St. 
Tex Tex. Christian, Ark., Tex. A ¢) —- a 
So. Methodist Centenary, Tex. Christian, St. Ma 
Centenary So. Meth., Miss., Loyola (N. 0.) 


So. Methodist Rice, Texas. 





Other important games this week (favorite in italics): Army-Harvard, Southern California-Stanford. 
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GOLD: Nation’s New Monetary Policy, Shrouded 


In Secrecy, Raises Hysterical Criticism From Abroad 


The United States invaded Europe 
last week—as a purchaser of gold. 
The “invasion” was the latest move by 
president Roosevelt to realize his grim 
determination to raise commodity 
prices. It was also interpreted as a 
further step toward a “managed cur- 
rency,” the mere announcement of 
which sent a cold chill down the world’s 
spine. 

The European reaction to the “in- 
yasion” was excited to the point of 
hysteria—and in many cases decidedly 
unflattering. “Has America Declared 
War Upon France?” asked Le Rem- 
part, Paris. “Will Our Gold Go United 
States-ward?” and “Roosevelt Has De- 
clared Monetary War!’’—these were 
typical headlines. France is uneasy, 
fearful that she might lose some of her 
vast gold supply to us. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
move is “the most colossal attempt at 
monetary renovation our civilization 
has ever known,” remarked Notre 
Temps somberly. 

British comment was characteristi- 
cally more conservative. 

“There is a point beyond which we 
cannot remain indifferent to an arti- 
ficial cheapening of the dollar,” said 
The London Economist cautiously. 














INTERNATIONAL 


George L. Harrison, Governor of 
New York Federal Reserve Bank 


The Daily Mail pooh-poohed talk of 
currency “wars and reprisals,” but The 
London Post used rather strong words. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s gold policy is ‘“men- 
acing the position of the gold countries 
and is taking a most extraordinary and 
offensive way of depreciating the dol- 
lar,” it remarked. 

At home, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York came 
out with an organized attack (the first 
record) against the President’s mon- 


etary policy. It resolved that the 
Chamber stood for “the restoration of 
the gold standard” with the “utmost 
promptness” and condemned “a man- 
aged commodity dollar or similar cur- 
rency experiments.” During the de- 
bate on the resolution, Leonor F. Loree, 
dean of railroad executives and given 
to dramatic gestures, drew a $100 bill 
from his pocket. His bill was “just a 
scrap of paper!” he said, waving it. 
He also declared that Germany com- 
mitted no greater breach of trust when 
she invaded Belgium, than the United 
States was guilty of in abandoning the 
gold standard. He said he had passed 
through two former depressions during 
which the government had kept faith 
with the dollar, although the demand 
for inflation had been just as great in 
those times as it is now. 

“Substantial amounts of foreign 
gold” have been purchased in London 
and Paris (see cover). Up till Monday, 
this was all that was known about the 
government purchases, which were 
shrouded in considerable secrecy. Jesse 
H. Jones, who made the announcement, 
said the price paid was not far from 
the domestic price, which rose steadily 
to higher levels last week. 

The procedure is that the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York buys the 
metal as agent for the RFC, and is 
authorized “to dispose of the notes of 
the corporation and take in payment 
foreign gold imported after Nov. 1, 
1933.” 

George L. Harrison, governor of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank, is the 
key man, and is reported to have had 
conversations with foreign central 
banks, particularly the Bank of Eng- 
land. The Bank of England, however, 
never has been known to disclose its re- 
lations with its customers, so no an- 
nouncement as to what is going on was 
expected from that quarter. Reserve 
officials were not communicative.. Mr. 
Jones merely announced that the gov- 
ernment purchases of domestic gold up 
to the close of business on Saturday 
of last week totaled $2,800,000—some 
86,000 ounces. He said the adminis- 
tration was well satisfied with the 
progress made so far. 

Financial observers in this country 
thought foreign gold-buying would not 
be likely to help prices here unless 
purchases were carried to a point 
where they would begin to disturb 
price levels and currencies abroad. In 
Washington it was said that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was not prepared to 
carry things too far—when retaliatory 
measures by Europe would be likely. 

On Monday the pound sterling rose 
to 4.9275 in terms of dollars, a record 
high since the two countries left the 
gold standard. But whether the dol- 
lar’s fall was due to gold-buying was 
not announced. 


eee mi 
INTERNATIONAL 


Dean Acheson, Under-Secretary of 
The Treasury, Leaving White House 


Debt negotiations between Great 
Britain and the United States were 
brought to a close last week in a final 
White House conference. President 
Roosevelt, Dean Acheson, Under-Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and William 
Phillips, Under-Secretary of State, rep- 
resented the United States; Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, the British Ambassador, and 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross of the Brit- 
ish Treasury represented Great Britain. 

While no permanent settlement was 
decided upon, Great Britain is expected 
to send another “token” payment in 
December, thus avoiding the stigma of 
default. 


CONVENTION: Bankers Protest 
Against the Securities Act 


Large numbers of investment bank- 
ers basked for the greater part of last 
week in the balmy air of the Warm 
Springs Valley of Virginia. They pat- 
ronized the swimming pools, golf- 
courses, bridle paths, and health wa- 
ters, and discussed the problems of 
their business. 

The occasion was the twenty-second 
annual convention of the Investment 
Bankers Association, held in The Home- 
stead, famous hotel. Although conviv- 
iality ruled, it was the most serious, 
earnest convention in the history of the 
association. 

The bankers unanimously agreed that 
the Federal Securities Act of 1933 was 
handcuffing their business. Many be- 
lieved that the constraining act would 
have to be revised before big security 
selling shops could throw their doors 
wide open for business. Most were 
sensitively aware that colossal failures, 
innumerable defaults, and disclosures 
by Senate investigators had left the 
great American security-buying public 
with a wry taste for their profession as 
a whole, much more sour, perhaps, than 
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it deserved. While admitting there were 
wolves in every industry, the invest- 
ment bankers were determined to show 
that their business was not more lupine 
than any other. 

Robert E. Christie Jr. of Dillon, Read 
& Co., New York, and newly elected 
president of the association, stressed 
the broader viewpoint of bankers’ re- 
sponsibility in his first official address. 

Mr. Christie, incidentally, expects to 
give most of his time to the duties of 
his new office, a departure from the 
custom of former presidents. Although 
comparatively young, he is baldish and 
has held important civic and banking 
positions. Graduated from Princeton 
University, he entered Wall Street after 
serving as a Captain in the Army Air 
Service during the war. At 35 he was 
president of the New York Bond Club, 
and for several years served as Mayor 
of Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Aware that investment banking busi- 
ness is at a low ebb, the security sellers 
threw over formal speech-making and 
gave themselves up to lively closed- 
door discussions of their present trou- 
bles and vast sins. The “off-the-record”’ 
remarks eclipsed the set speeches, char- 
acteristic of former meetings, and 
brought forth opinion that was both 
salutary and wholesome. 

On the only occasion when the finan- 
cial editors covering the meeting were 
invited publicly to criticize, they were 
bluntly frank. The editors objected to 
the deliberate withholding of news 
which would interest security holders, 
and advised frankness in order to “re- 
store public confidence,” as well as less 
reliance on publicity men and more di- 
rect contact with the press. 

Throughout the meeting, the so-called 
Truth in Securities Act came in for 
criticism, especially the provisions that 
place civil and criminal liability upon 
officers and directors of corporations 
and upon security sellers. Redefinition 
of these liabilities was urged in an 
adopted resolution, which, however, ex- 
pressed accord with the general pur- 
pose of the act to protect and inform 
the security buyer. 

“All business has suffered in the 
eventful twelve months just passed,” 
Mr. Gordon, Chicago financier and re- 
tiring president of the association, said, 
“but none has faced such a storm of 
abuse and slander, mostly based on 
misunderstanding, as has the invest- 
ment banking business. 

“A reservoir of money that can be 
translated into jobs for millions of peo- 
ple,” he continued, “is being held back 
by the need for clarification of the 
liability sections of the Federal Secur- 
ities Act. 

“All over the United States, corpora- 
tions are ready to undertake the neces- 
sary financing, but no corporation direc- 
tor in his senses is going to risk exist- 
ing resources by putting his name on 
financing under a law that makes him 
personally liable for the next ten years 
and adopts the un-American principle 
that he is to be judged guilty unless 
Le can be proved innocent. 

“The law is a hindrance to national 
recovery,” he declared. ‘Personally I 
do not believe that anyone ever intend- 





ACME 
Robert E. Christie Jr., New President 
Of Investment Bankers 


ed to pass a law which makes a secur- 
ity dealer who handles $10,000 worth of 
a $10,000,000 issue liable for the entire 
$10,000,000.” 

As a final measure the association ex- 
panded its by-laws so that stock brok- 
ers may become members. Delegates 
asserted that this move was not made 
so that security sellers could present a 
united front in Washington on legisla- 
tive matters. 


INVESTIGATION: New Paths 
Traveled in Wiggin Inquiry 


Ferdinand Pecora continued last 
week to fill in the details of his picture 
of American financial practices for the 
Senate Banking and Currency Subcom- 
mittee, of which he is counsel. Enlight- 
ened though the Senators have become 
on Wall Street customs, the magnitude 
and complexity of some of the opera- 
tions of Albert H. Wiggin, chief witness 
and former president of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, left them 
dizzy and amazed. 

Testimony revolved around the three 
family owned companies of Mr. Wiggin 
—Shermar Corporation, Murlyn Cor- 
poration, and Clingston Co., Inc. The 
first two, the banker explained, were 
formed to teach his family about busi- 
ness transactions and to save taxes. He 
said there was a “little sentiment” in 
the organization, which bore the first 
names of two of his daughters. 

One of the first points of the coun- 
sel’s persistent attack was the short 
selling of the Chase National Bank 
stock by one of ,these family corpor- 
ations before, during, and after the 
stock market crash of 1929, at which 
time Mr. Wiggin was still head of the 
bank. 

The banker revealed that these sales 
were for two purposes: “to create buy- 
ing power and to reduce the family 
holdings that were so enormously valu- 
able at that time and out of proportion 
to our worth.” 
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One of these transactions, involving 
42,506 shares, resulted in a profit of 
more than $4,000,000 when it was fing). 
ly completed in 1931. And by postpon. 
ing realized profits from 1929 untij 
1931, Mr. Wiggin admitted that about 
$400,000 in tax payments was saved on 
the operation, which, he declared, was 
“absolutely” in accordance with law, 

The witness also testified that his 
private corporations had borrowed ex. 
tensively from the Chase National, the 
loans reaching a maximum of $8,000, 
000 during the last two months of 1929 
He said that one large loan was for 
the “purchase of Chase Bank stock,” 
and that they were always amply se- 
cured and were fully repaid. 

Another point of attack brought to 
light three Canadian corporations pri- 
vately owned by the Wiggins, and 
formed “for the purpose of minimizing 
the tax on the other (privately owned) 
corporations.” By inter-company sales 
and selling stocks on the Canadian 
market, avoidance of income tax pay- 
ments was sought. 

“The sole object, then,” Mr. Pecora 
asked, ‘was to find what was thought 
to be a legal method of avoiding United 
States income taxes?” 

“I think so,” replied the witness. 

Mr. Wiggin testified, however, that in 
the five years 1928-1932 he, his family 
corporations, and other individual mem- 
bers of his family paid a grand total of 
$4,624,905 in taxes, of which about 
$3,500,000 were Federal taxes. 

Mr. Pecora shifted to the sale of 
Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Corp. 
common stock by Mr. Wiggin and 
Gerhard M. Dahl in the Summer of 
1932, less than a month before the 
dividend was passed. At the time Mr. 
Wiggin was receiving $20,000 a year as 
chairman of the corporation’s finance 
committee—he was still president of 
the Chase—and Mr. Dahl was chairman 
of the board of directors, receiving a 
$135,000 yearly stipend from the com- 
pany. 

Apparently working on the idea that 
these men sold the stock on the basis 
of “inside knowledge” that a dividend 
was to be passed, Mr. Pecora brought 
out that sales made by one of Mr. 
Wiggin’s personal companies of 26,400 
shares and by Mr. Dahl of 55,000 
shares averaged a price of about $24 
a share. Two days after the sales were 
completed the stock dropped to around 
$11. About two weeks later, June 20, 
the board of directors decided to pass 
the dividend. 

Sunday Mr. Dahl protested in 4 
statement that Mr. Wiggin had sold his 
B. M. T. stock “over my objection.” 

Mr. Pecora asked the witness if he 
sold “before you as chairman of the 
finance committee knew positively that 
the dividend would be passed?” 

“Before anybody knew it,” replied 
Mr. Wiggin. 

He explained that the dividend action 
was taken because the company “had 
a maturity that market conditions 
made it very difficult to renew.” 

“How long before June 20 did you 
know that?” the Senate counsel asked. 

“We knew it for some time,” replied 
the witness. 
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“And when did you first reach the 
conclusion that, from your judgment at 
jeast, the board should pass the divi- 
dend ?” 

“J think at the time I sold the stock.” 

Mr. Pecora then brought out that 
Mr. Dahl had borrowed extensively 
from the Chase Bank over a period of 
years and that the B. M. T. stock sold 
by him was part of the security for a 
joan he had there at the time. It 
developed that on Oct. 13 of this year 
Mr. Dahl still owed the Chase more 
than $3,000,000, which had collateral be- 
hind it of only $1,300,000. 

Senators also heard testimony that a 
syndicate dealing in the common stock 
of Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp. made 





Albert H. Wiggin (Left) Told of Deals That Left Senators Dizzy 


more than $11,000,000 in the balmy 
days of the new era. 

Mr. Pecora characterized this syndi- 
cate as “an outstanding example of a 
real insiders’ pool,” and is determined 
to get the facts. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Big Security 
Affiliate Will Be Dissolved 


The First Security Co., pioneer se- 
curity affiliate in the commercial bank- 
ing field, and owned by stockholders of 
the First National Bank of New York, 
is to be dissolved. The company’s di- 
rectors, who include George F. Baker 
Jr, Arthur Curtis James, J. P. Morgan, 
and Thomas W. Lamont, consider this 
course desirable in light of the Glass 
Banking Act which orders divorce pro- 
ceedings. 

The late George F. Baker, often 
known as the dean of banking, formed 
the company in 1908, primarily as an 
ivestment affiliate of the bank which 
he built almost single-handed. Like 
the bank, its operations have been 
shrouded in silent dignity. At no time, 
however, has it offered stocks or bonds 
for sale to the public. Between 1924, 
when its dividends were first ear- 
marked, and 1931, when it stopped pay- 
ing dividends, it paid to the bank about 
$38,000,000. 


Probe: For more than six months, a 





battle has been raging between the 
present management of The Texas 
Corp., one of the nation’s biggest oil 
companies, and R. C. Holmes, its for- 
mer president. Mr. Holmes does not 
like the present managers or their pol- 
icies and wants his charges aired be- 
fore stockholders. C. B. Ames, the 
company’s chairman, has invited one 
of the stockholders to form a commit- 
tee of investigation. Mr. Holmes agrees 
to cooperate. 

Animals: California is codifying her 
industries along the lines of NRA. 
State officials took under advisement a 
code for the industry which rents an- 
imals to the movies. It proposes that 


trainers should receive daily wages for 
their animals as follows: giraffes, $500; 
rhinoceroses, $350; elephants, $100; 
skunks, $7.50; snakes, according to 
length, from $100 down. 

Profits: Although business men are 
troubled over the effects of NRA (see 
page 5), net profits of at least 205 
companies during the first nine months 
of 1933 showed an aggregate gain of 
562% over the corresponding period 
last year. This fact is revealed in the 
November issue of the monthly bulletin 
of the National City Bank of New 
York, from which the following tab- 
ulation is reproduced in part: 


Net Profits (in thousands) 
First Nine Months 


Industry 1932 
Autos (Gen. Motors) ... $ 10,5 
Autos (Other)......... 
Auto Accessories ..... 
DU cos cccegececres 
Building Materials .... 
Chemical .cccccccccece 
Coal Mining ......... 
Drugs and Sundries .... 
Electrical Equipment 
Food Products (Misc.) 
Iron and Steel ........ 
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Coincidently, the Bureau of Railway 
Economics announced that, for the 
first nine months, net railway operating 
income of Class 1 roads was $340,- 
973,877, up 72.4% compared with last 
year. 
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PLANES AND PILOTS: Newark 
Has A “Flying Kindergarten” 


In Newark, N. J., last week, at the 
Casey Jones School of Aeronautics, the 
first “flying kindergarten” in the world, 
was opened. For ten weeks youngsters 
ranging between 6 and 14 will take a 
two-hour course each Saturday morn- 
ing. 

Not allowed to fly real airplanes, the 
children have to content themselves 
with ground “flying.” They have 
mounted model planes, geared to reg- 
ulation foot pedals ani “stick.” At 
the order of the instructor, Lee War- 
render, a wartime pilot, they will ma- 
neuver their “planes” into banks, slips, 
and dives. 

Partly to publicize the model plane, 
which a toy manufacturer will shortly 
put on the market, Warrender some- 
time ago held a demonstration for chil- 
dren at Newark Airport. Next day 
dozens of parents called up the Jones 
School asking for a regular children’s 
class. Coordination tests were given 
the applicants. Those admitted were 
charged $3 for the ten lessons which 
will include theory and history of avia- 
tion, and plane-rigging and flying. 

Ocean Route: The government was 
petitioned last week for a $30,000,000 
loan to finance a chain of five floating 
landing fields to dot an air path across 
the Atlantic. Able airmen spoke out 
against the plan. 

Among these was Clarence Cham- 
berlain who said: “While I believe it 
possible to use such a device .. . the 
cost is out of all proportion to its value 
. . . An entire airline can be installed 
without the use of intermediate land- 
ing places at a cost less than that of 
one station. 

“In my opinion the future of ocean 
flying lies either in the development of 
land planes ... or flying boats suffi- 
ciently large and strong to ride out any 
sea ...A seaplane that couldn’t with- 
stand the beating it would encounter 

. is no safer than a plane that lands 
on wheels.” 

Navy Plans: With her log book ap- 
proaching the 500,000-mile mark, the 
Graf Zeppelin last week completed her 
four-day North Atlantic flight from 
Akron, Ohio, to Friedrichshafen, Ger- 
many. 

Largely based on the fine perform- 
ance of this ship, the Navy Department 
in Washington next day announced 
somewhat nebulous plans for a regular 
dirigible-plane service around — the 
world. Probably the Goodyear-Zeppe- 
lin Corp. would be the backers of the 
service. 

With Washington as the home port, 
passengers would fly by dirigible to 
Paris. There they would board a plane 
for Barcelona. Another dirigible would 
make the flight between Barcelona and 
Batavia, Java. 

Between Batavia and Manila, P. L., 
big flying boats, such.as Pan American 
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Airways uses on its South American 
service, would be employed. Then 
would come a dirigible hop to Los An- 
geles and a plane ride to Washington. 

Should the Post Office Department 
smile on the venture and give it a fat 
mail subsidy, work would start imme- 
diately on the four dirigibles required. 


AUTOGIROS: Biggest Mass Flight 
Forbidden To Land at Airport 


Pennsylvania farmers, long used to 
torchlight parades, election verbiage, 
and beer picnics, were treated to a new 
sight last week. From Philadelphia 
came the biggest autogiro mass flight 
ever arranged. Flying in V formation, 
the six windmill planes towed big net 
banners on which seven-foot letters 
spelled out such legends as: “Patriotic 
Veterans Do Not Want a Bonus,” and 
“We Pay Enough Taxes, so Vote 
Against Amendment No. 4.” 

Amendment No. 4, on which the State 
voted last Tuesday, called for a $50,- 
000,000 bond issue to pay all Pennsyl- 
vania veterans a bonus. The flight, ar- 
ranged to combat militant Legion prop- 


aganda, was financed, not by bankers _ 


or brokers, but by the conservative 
American Veterans Association. 

At Harrisburg, the flight was met by 
no welcoming committee of grateful 
citizenry. Rather there was an irate 
mass of ex-soldiers on hand. When 
Major Charles Biddle, a four-times 
decorated ace of the Lafayette Esqua- 
drille and leader of the flight, climbed 
out of his ’giro, there was a chorus of 
boos and Bronx cheers. 

“How long did you serve? Where are 
your service papers? Who’s putting 
up the money for this?” the crowd de- 
manded. Posters and banners demand- 
ing the bonus were pushed ominously 
close, and a few stray bottles crashed 
against the ’giros. 

As the situation began to look seri- 
ous, a carload of Pennsylvania State 
Troopers, old hands at handling mobs, 
arrived and dispersed the crowd. 

Next day the flyers were scheduled 
to drag their banners over Pittsburgh. 
A howl of protest from veterans greet- 
ed this news. Forseeing a possibly 
awkward situation, field authorities at 
the county airport summoned 30 troop- 
ers. Then Allegheny County Commis- 
sioners thought the matter over and 
made this startling decision: the fly- 
ers couldn’t land at all. 

Immediately the A. V. A. filed a pro- 
test in Washington. “In view,” it said, 
“of Department of Commerce control 
over all airports, would respectfully re- 
quest an investigation ... as to legal- 
ity of this procedure on the part of 
airport officials.” 

Representatives of the Department 
of Commerce claimed that the county 
airport was well within its rights in 
banning any aircraft it saw fit. A brief, 
routine report said the commissioners 
were justified in their action, since the 
*giros might have precipitated a riot. 

Meantime, the planes had found the 
McKeesport airfield slightly mure hos- 
pitable. 
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EDUCATION 


CONFERENCES: 
Graduates Examine Problems 





Teachers and 


The week in education was busy with 
conferences. Among the discussed top- 
ics were: 


WOMEN: At an alumnae dinner giv- 
en in St. Louis, Mo., for the presidents 
of seven Eastern women’s colleges 
(Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, 
Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, and Welles- 
ley), Walter Lippmann, the writer, 
spoke on “The Importance of Higher 
Education for Women.” Though he 
made no direct plea for funds, he “was 
almost ashamed to state... that in 
1932 about 30 times as much money 
was given to men’s colleges as to wom- 
en’s .. .”’ There were poorer uses for 
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Walter Lippmann, Who Hinted That 
Women’s Colleges Needed Money 


money, he hinted, than the endowment 
of women’s colleges. 


FUNDS: In Rochester, 6,000 teachers 
from western New York, members of 
the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion, assembled and pledged their aid 
to a drive for larger State school ap- 
propriations. They listened approving- 
ly to Dr. Arvie Eldred of Albany, asso- 
ciation secretary, who assailed attempts 
at abolishing public high schools to re- 
duce governmental costs. 


® Delegates to the twentieth annual 
conference of the Association of Urban 
Universities, meeting in New York, 
heard Dean Rufus D. Smith of Wash- 
ington Square College, New York Uni- 
versity, propose Federal tuition scholar- 
ships for worthy college students. The 
yearly cost to the government, he 
pointed out, would be between $250 and 
$400 a student, compared with $1,000 a 
bey in the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
It would also be unemployment relief 
because it would keep teachers in their 
jobs. Next day the association re- 
solved to ask President Roosevelt for a 


—_——_ 


plan enabling students to stay in ¢o). 
lege. They voted down a definite pro. 
posal embodying Dean Smith’s nationg) 
scholarship suggestions. 


CABINET: Dr. Robert Maynarg 
Hutchins, 34-year-old president of the 
University of Chicago, was a speaker 
in a Chicago symposium on the future 
of education. “I have come reluctantly 
to the conclusion,” he said, “that the 
Federal government must take an ac. 
tive part in public education . . . I be. 
lieve there must be a Secretary for Eq. 
ucation in the Cabinet.” 


RURAL SCHOOLS: In Lexington, 
the tenth annual education conference 
at the University of Kentucky learneq 
from J. W. Brooker of the State Edy. 
cation Department that Kentucky’s lit. 
tle red schoolhouses are not just a 
memory. Out of every 100 Kentucky 
school children, 57 attend classes in 
those one-room, “box-like structures,” 
where the “old-fashioned unjacketed 
stove is still the principal source of 
heat,” scorching those near it and al- 
lowing those farther away to shiver and 
shake often with directly reflected re- 
sults in scholarship. 


COMICS: The Wisconsin State 
Teachers Association assembled in Mil- 
waukee. It heard Dr. W. F. Lorenz of 
the University of Wisconsin, who hailed 
newspaper comic strips as a good infiu- 
ence and important “emotional educa- 
tion for children.” 


EDUCATION WEEK: Parents 
Learn of Schools’ Needs 


Several million parents went back to 
school this week. They went, not to 
study the three R’s, but to learn what 
schools are doing for their children. 
For Nov. 6 to 12 is American Educa- 
tion Week, sponsored jointly by the 
American Legion, the National Educa- 
tion Association, and the United States 
Office of Education. 

Initiated in 1921 by the American 
Legion, the week is designed to stimu- 
late greater interest in the schools. 
This week’s theme was “Meeting the 
Emergency in Education,” and, by 
means of exhibits, speeches, and news- 
paper articles each day, schools 
throughout the country explained to 
parents why decreasing opportunities 
for employment made school training 
more important than ever, what the 
schools’ financial needs were, why edu- 
cational budgets should not be cut, and 
what plans could be made by parents 
and educators for the future of Amer- 
ican education. 

Governors of 21 States issued proc- 
lamations ordering observance of Amer- 
ican Education Week, and in many 
other States education departments su- 
pervised the programs. In addition, 
over national hook-ups of the Columbia 
System, there were radio broadcasts by 
Mrs. Russell W. Magna, President-Gen- 
eral of the Daughters of the Americal 
Revolution, and Edward A. Hayes, Na- 
tional Commander of the Americad 
Legion. 
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INSULLOPOLOUS: The Greeks 


Have a Word for New Citizen 


In Athens a little before 5 one after- 
noon last week, Samuel Insull, fallen 
king of utilities, a ruddy-cheeked, white- 
paired, and chipper old man of 74, en- 
tered the Greek Court of Appeals. He 
put his hat and cane on a mantel piece, 
sat down on one of the strangely in- 
congruous wooden benches in the 
gaudy, ornate room, and glanced about 
him. A group of Greek judges were 
deliberating the troubles of evicted 
Athenian tenants. Then he studied the 
intricacies of an elaborate brass chan- 
delier. 

A nondescript crowd, reminiscent of 
top-gallery vaudeville habitues, filtered 
in. The judges in the front of the room 
shuffed away. Five other judges filed 
in, and a cracked dinner bell brassily 
announced the beginning of proceed- 
ings. 

utr. Insull was about to be assured 
of what every Athenian knew—that 
Greece would refuse to comply with 
the United States’s request for the ex- 
tradition of the former Chicago utili- 
ties magnate. 

The dinner bell wielder—Emmanuel 
Panegyrakis, president of the Greek 
Court of Appeals—began to read in 
Greek the opinion of the court. He dis- 
missed Insull’s chief evidence, a dep- 
osition by John Wigmore, aged dean 
emeritus of Northwestern University 
law school, who assailed the constitu- 
tionality of the Federal bankruptcy 
laws Insull was charged with violat- 
ing. 

By transferring funds to pay divi- 
dends on stock of an insolvent company, 
President Panegyrakis continued, Mr. 
Insull had violated American and Greek 
law. But the documents submitted by 
the United States—1080 pages in Eng- 
lish, a handwritten Greek translation, 
and four photostats presented to the 
Greek foreign office a month earlier— 
feiled to prove fraudulent intent, as the 
Greek courts required. 

Prosecutor Anthony Reganakos, who 
had presented the United States’s case 
at four sessions held during the ten 
days before the decision, looked sphinx- 
like. Insull, who understands no Greek, 
and his five Greek lawyers were also 
unmoved as the president droned on. 

“The court has ascertained,” said the 
president, fingering some scraps of 
paper, “that the defendant is already 
an old man suffering from a serious dis- 
tase (he has heart trouble and dia- 
betes); that he has been a great busi- 
hess man, a great engineer, and a col- 
laborator with Edisor ..” 

Denis Lazarimos, Insull’s chief coun- 
sel, whispered to the fugitive banker 
who smiled broadly. After forty min- 
utes of droning, the president con- 
cluded: 

“From all said considerations, the 
court comes to the conclusion, for the 
Present at least, that no evidence has 
been produced justifying commitment 
for trial of the person claimed.” 


Cheers, howls, shouts, and whistles 
rent the stifling air. Insull’s five attor- 
neys jumped simultaneously from the 
seats, waving their hands to hush the 
crowd. They turned to Insull and kissed 
him. The old man got up, took his hat 
and. cane off the shelf, posed for pho- 
tographers, and left the court. 

Outside he stepped into an automo- 
bile with a Greek reporter and a broth- 
er of Mme. Helen Kouryoumdjoglou, a 
date-merchant’s wife, who has been 
much in Insull’s company since Mrs. In- 
sull left for Paris just before Insull’s 
arrest Aug. 26. The car sped to the hos- 
pital to which Insull moved after his de- 
tention (and where he stayed while 
awaiting a hearing on Illinois’s unsuc- 
cessful attempt to extradite him last 
December). Gathering up his belong- 
ings, he motored back to the Grand 
Bretagne, luxurious Athens hotel which 
has been his home, between arrests, 
since he fled to Greece a year ago. Re- 
instating himself in his old suite, he 
blew himself and some friends to a cele- 
bration dinner. Next day he resumed 
his old routine—early breakfast, cor- 
respondence, luncheon, a nap, a walk, 
dinner, and evening parties. 

In the United States, Justice officials 
said they knew no more about the case 
than what was in the papers, but that 


INTERNATIONAL 


Samuel Insull Jr. (Right), Whose 
Father Became an Athenian Hero 


the decision would not prevent them 
from proceeding with the prosecution of 
Samuel Insull Jr., Martin Insull, and 
seven others indicted with the fugitive 
banker. Saturday, the State Depart- 
ment cabled to Lincoln MacVeagh, the 
American Minister to Greece, an order 
to denounce the extradition treaty. 

The United States’s grounds for de- 
nunciation are that the Greek courts 
tried Insull’s case instead of merely de- 
ciding whether or not the Department 
of Justice had sufficient grounds for 
bringing Insull back for trial. 

Meanwhile, Martin Insull was at- 
tending his own extradition hearings in 
Canada, awaiting the reserved decision 
of Justice A. C. Kingstone. 





In Athens, correspondents reported 
that Samuel Insull intends to change 
his name to Insullopolous and become a 
Greek citizen, to build up his fortune 
anew and perhaps to enter politics. Both 
Venezelist and Royalist parties, it was 
reported, assure him of election to par- 
liament, for the Greek people heartily 
approve of the prosperity he has 
brought by attracting tourists, by 
spending money for Greek lawyers’ 
fees, and by bringing telegraph and 
cable companies millions of drachmas 
in tolls for his own messages and for 
newspaper correspondents’ stories. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Jimmy Durante 
Wants Name Trade-Marked 


An application by Jimmy (Schnoz- 
zle) Durante for trade-marking his 
name has been prepared for filing with 
the patent office. This will mean that 
candy, toy, and other manufacturers 
who want to use the comedian’s name 
on their products must pay him royal- 
ties. Mary Garden, Henry Ford, Buf- 
falo Bill, Mary Pickford, Babe Ruth, 
George Washington, and the Devil are 
amfong those already trade-marked. 

Pardoned: By Gov. M. S. Conner of 
Mississippi, ten short-term convicts who 
volunteered a month ago to let mos- 
quitoes bite them, to see whether the 
insects carried encephalitis (sleeping 
sickness). The mosquitoes, specially im- 
ported from St. Louis, which had an 
epidemic of sleeping sickness during - 
the Summer, bit each convict a score 
of times. Last week the test ended. 
None of the convicts had developed the 
disease. 

Returned: By a Sheriff’s jury in Tow- 
son, Md., a verdict of insanity against 
Edward B. McLean, former publisher 
of The Washington Post. The lunacy 
petition was filed by Evalyn Walsh Mc- 
Lean, his estranged wife, who asked for 
a committee to manage her husband’s 
property and $5,000,000 estate. Next 
day, Mrs. McLean withdrew the divorce 
suit she had filed in the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court. 

Declared: By County Judge Joseph 
Wearing of London, Ont., that “there is 
no such thing as an unwritten law in 
British countries.” Judge Wearing had 
been hearing the case of Daniel Dores- 
chenco, who stabbed Frank Noster after 
accusing him of illicit relations with 
Mrs. Doreschenco. “In the United 
States,” said the judge, “judges and 
juries recognize an unwritten law.” Be- 
cause British countries do not, he sen- 
tenced Doreschenco to a month in jail. 

Decided: By the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals, that government offi- 
cials using government automobiles for 
private purposes are liable in case of 
accident. The question arose when Dr. 
Joel T. Boone, White House physician 
during the Hoover administration, was 
sued for damages. In April, 1932, while 
returning from the opera, his govern- 
ment automobile was in collision with 
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another car. In Municipal Court Dr. 
Boone successfully maintained that, as 
he was subject to call from the White 
House at any moment, he was always 
using his car in an official capacity. 
The Court of Appeals reversed him. 

Sued: In United States District 
Court, The New York Times by The 
Literary Digest for $450,000 damages. 
Thursday, a day before release of final 
results of The Digest’s poll on the New 
York mayoralty election, The Times 
published the figures as made public by 
Abraham Kaplan, Tammany campaign 
manager. Mr. Kaplan attacked them as 
“cold,” when they showed the Hall’s 
candidate, Mayor John P. O’Brien, run- 
ning a poor third. Inclusion of the 
figures, says The Digest, was a techni- 
cal copyright violation. 

The magazine, annoyed at news- 
papers jumping release dates on poll 
figures, has long contemplated such a 
suit. While unlikely to win a $450,000 
verdict (presumably $1 for each copy 
of The Times printed), The Digest will 
press the charges. 

Ruled: By City Court Judge M. H. 
Geissler of Putnam, Conn., that, in Con- 
necticut law, the nose is not a part of 
the body. He therefore acquitted Vin- 
cent Girardi of committing mayhem, 
though Girardi bit half an inch off the 
tip of a man’s nose during a card game. 
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GERMAN PRESS: Nazis Cause 
Fall of the House of Ullstein 


Should some financial giant decide to 
merge the Curtis Publishing Co., Dou- 
bleday Doran, and the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, the vast publishing or- 
ganization thus created would look not 
unlike the great publishing house of 
Ullstein in Berlin. If, for some reason, 
this huge hypothetical Curtis-Double- 
day-Scripps merger should then offend 
the Democratic party in some way, and 
if the party should summarily decide to 
take it over, the picture of what hap- 
pened in Germany last week would be 
complete. 

The offense of Ulistein Verlag against 
the Nazi party was twofold. First, the 
owners are Jewish, second, as Hermann 
Wilhelm Goering’s official Nazional 
Zeitung pointed out, their newspapers 
“figured among the worst agitators 
against the National Socialist party.” 

That such offenses are not tolerated 
in Germany was fully demonstrated at 
an Ulistein board meeting last week. 
When the four brothers—Hermann, 
Hans, Franz, and Rudolf—marched in, 
they were the possessors of a publish- 
ing firm worth, according to conserva- 
tive estimates, 60,000,000 marks. When 
they walked out, an assortment of 
stern-faced Nazis had “persuaded” the 
Ulsteins to sign away most of their 
property. 

The capitalization of the firm was 
cut to 10,000,000 marks, of which the 
Ullsteins were allowed to keep 4,000,- 





000 in non-voting stock. Of the balance, 
56% was handed out to Aryans whose 
Nazi loyalty was unquestioned. In short, 
the House of Ulistein had been made 
“gleichgeschaltet” — coordinated with 
the government. 

The same procedure was followed 
some time ago in the case of Rudolf 
Mosse’s Tageblatt, once one of the 
city’s most popular newspapers, which 
withered soon after being ‘“coordinat- 
ed.” Today, Mosse’s non-voting profit- 
participating stock is almost worthless. 

Berlin was speculating as to whether 
a similar fate awaited the Ullstein 
Verlag property. Employing about 8,000 
men, the vast publishing house includes 
in its chain such publications as: Die 
Dame, the woman’s class magazine 
much like Vogue; the weekly Illustri- 
erte Zeitung, similar to The Illustrated 
London News; the somewhat sensation- 
al daily newspaper Berliner Morgenpost, 
the largest in Germany; the conserva- 
tive Vossische Zeitung, which is not un- 
like The New York Times; Das Blatt 
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Rudolf Ullstein, Whose Publishing 
House Was Taken Over by Nazis 


der Hausfrau, which reaches a field 
similar to that of Good Housekeeping. 

To round out the Ulistein Verlag list 
there are thirteen less prominent news- 
papers and magazines. The book-pub- 


‘lishing building, familiar to all who 


have landed at Tempelhof Airport, out- 
side Berlin, is probably the largest and 
most modern in the world. 

From this great towered modern 
structure the millions of paper-backed 
books that flood all German bookstores 
have been issued. In addition to these, 
Ulistein has issued innumerable popu- 
lar titles such as Remarque’s “All Quiet 
on the Western Front” and the various 
books of Lion Feuchtwanger. 

The House of Ullstein was founded in 
1877 when old Leopold Ullstein bought 
the shaky little Neue Berliner Tage- 
blatt which had an anemic circulation 
of 4000. Steadily he built the paper 
up until it began to make money—with 
which, from time to time, he bought 
new units. 

As the Ulistein presses brought in 





more and more millions of marks, the 
House began to give money away free. 
ly. A chain of travel bureaus helped 
poorer people plan itineraries for jp. 
expensive trips to the Black Forest ang 
to the Rhine towns. Free vaudeville 
shows were given for women readers, 

Ullstein architects were on hand dyr. 
ing the German housing shortage ty 
help the poor erect inexpensive houses, 
These are only a few of the man 
Ulistein services that will probably 
come to an end now that the executive 
chairs of the brothers are to be moveg 
out. 


PRESS GALLERY: Radio News 
Men Seek Entree to Congress 


Much more bitter than any fight be- 
tween two rival grocerymen is that 
between the recently born Columbia 
News Service, which collects materia] 
for broadcasting, and the press of the 
country. The spearhead of the news- 
paper forces is Editor and Publisher, 
newspaper men’s magazine. 

When Columbia, with youthful en- 
thusiasm, reported all the harrowing 
details of an Indiana prison break, the 
publishers’ journal gleefully reported 
all the inaccuracies. When The Wash- 
ington Star dropped Columbia program 
listings (later reinstated), Editor and 
Publisher cheered lustily on its editorial 
page. 

Last week, when Columbia petitioned 
Samuel W. Bell of The New York Her- 
ald Tribune, chairman of the Standing 
Committee of Correspondents, for ad- 
mission to the House and Senate press 
galleries, he tugged at his forelock as 
he always does when worried. He was 
between the devil and the deep blue sea. 

First the gallery rules specifically 
state that “the Standing Committee... 
shall see that the occupation of the gal- 
leries is confined to bona fide corre- 
spondents . .. who represent daily news- 
papers or newspaper associations re- 
quiring telegraphic service . . .”’ Second 
Columbia was sure to file a protest with 
Senator Royal S. Copeland, chairman 
of the Senate Rules Committee, and to 
Speaker Rainey, if their application 
should be rejected. 

Meantime Editor and _ Publisher 
snorted editorially: ‘““Radio wants press 
privileges .. . but it can’t supply a news 
service ... equal to that of a news- 
paper; radio’s primary news objective 
is not public interest but the profitable 
sale of advertising; radio would appro- 
priate the newspaper’s right and dam- 
age established investments in 
newspaper property...” 








SCIENCE 





MEDICINE: Epilepsy Operation 
Entails Removal of Skull Top 


Surgeons, ever anxious to compare 
notes and learn new techniques, like to 
watch films of distinguished members 
of their profession at work. Better 
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still, they like to crowd into an am- 
phitheater and watch the actual op- 
eration. Such a group, members of 
the Eastern Homeopathic Medical As- 
sociation, crowded into Flower Hos- 
pital in New York last week to watch 
pr. K. W. Ney, famous neuro-surgeon, 
take off the top of a man’s head. 

Before them lay an anesthetized epi- 
leptic patient. Quietly and deftly Dr. 
Ney bored four holes in the patient's 
skull. Then he sawed away the por- 
tion bounded by the holes. 

The brain adhesions to the loosened 
skull cap were removed, and a cellu- 
joid plate was fitted snugly over the 
cavity. Should this patient react as 
have 80% of Dr. Ney’s other patients, 
he may expect to be out of the hospital 
in two weeks, forever free of convul- 
sive fits. 

The reason for this, as Dr. Ney ex- 
plained in a running fire lecture: 
“Epilepsy is due to an unequal ten- 
sion on the surface of the brain which 
is often caused by fixations to the top 
of the skull. The response of the brain 
mass to gravity tends to exert a pull 
on the veins that pass into the brain 
coverings. Small growths tend to form 
in reinforcement of these stress 
points .. .” 

The tension is removed by install- 
ing the celluloid cap as much as an inch 
lower, and the patient ceases to have 
the wracking, horrible fits of “the holy 
disease.” A toupee must, of course, 
be worn to hide the shiny, synthetic 
skull. 

Epilepsy, once believed to be a specif- 
ic disease, is coming more and more 
to be considered a generic term for all 
convulsions. These have definitely 
been traced to brain tumors, the appen- 
dix, intestinal malformations, and many 
obscure organic conditions. 

Of the several modern schools of 
theorists, the two most prominent are 
those who advocate dehydration (cut- 
ting liquid consumption to a pint a 
day) and those who advocate the keto- 
genic (high fat) diet. 

Since the dehydration treatment 
nearly drives patients mad with thirst 
and seems to work only with adults, 
the ketogenic dieticians are in favor at 
the moment. After a rigid diet period 
of four or five years, patients who are 
allowed to eat normally generally suf- 
fer no recurrence of the convulsions. 

Epilepsy, one of the oldest of known 
diseases, is seldom fatal. In the throes 
of a convulsion, patients frequently 
crack their skulls, and death results. 
The only direct deaths are caused by 
exhaustion that comes from suffering 
as many as 400 convulsions in a day. 


SILICOSIS: Air-Cleaning Device Is Pro- 
posed as Cure for Dust Breathers 


Gold miners and quarrymen who 
Work with noisy jack-hammers know 
that if they sniff too much silica dust 
they will get “chest trouble.” There 
will be shortness of breath, exhaustion, 
and coughing spells—symptoms which 
to medical men indicate silicosis. 

Unfortunately, all the good air of 
Sanitariums and all the medicine in 
the world won’t dislodge one single 


gram of the poisonous silica rock from 
their lungs. While the disease is sel- 
dom fatal in itself, it makes the body 
fertile for pneumonia and tuberculosis 
bacteria, which generally bring death 
to the rock worker. 

With a cure still hopelessly distant, 
most efforts have been turned toward 
prevention. “Wet” drilling and filtered 
air have helped some. A far more ef- 
fective preventive may be a new air- 
cleansing device described in London 
last week by Dr. Frederick G. Bant- 
ing—the co-discoverer of insulin. 

The Banting device will completely 
clear the dust-laden air in a mine in 
ten minutes after a rock blast. 








ACME 
Dr. F. G. Banting, Sponsor of 
Device to Clear Dust-laden Air 


Since 1921 any announcement of the 
Canadian doctor who removed diabetes 
from the category of incurable diseases, 
has been respectfully attended by the 
medical profession. 

It was in 1921, after wheedling the 
University of Toronto into giving him a 
laboratory and dogs to work on, that 
he struck upon insulin. His procedure 
was to block off the pancreatic juices 
in the animals, and with C. H. Best, his 
assistant, watch them slowly weaken 
with diabetes. 

Meantime, the two men worked to 
isolate the hormone, which, Banting 
thought, would bring the ailing dogs 
back from certain death. The first 
dog to have the insulin pumped into 
him was only a few hours from death. 
It seemed to get well almost imme- 
diately, but died the next day due to 


“incorrect dosage. 


There followed a long series of dog 
experiments, until Banting finally tried 
out his insulin on a friend. Improve- 
ment was sufficiently sure and rapid 
for him to announce the discovery that 
won him the Nobel Prize. 

Whether his silicosis work will prove 
to be as fine and as sure as the insulin 
cure, many Canadians, particularly 
mining men, were anxious to know. 
For gold-mine owners estimate that 
silicosis compensation eats up 20% of 
their mining costs. 


RELIGION 


LUTHERANS: Church Founder’s 
Birthday Widely Celebrated 


The world’s 82,000,000 and the United 
States’ 4,000,000 Lutherans, this Fri- 
day, have one of the greatest dates on 
their church calendar to celebrate— 
the four-hundred - and - fiftieth anni- 
versary of the birth of Martin Luther. 
The observances which have been go- 
ing on for three Sundays will be con- 
cluded at the end of this week. 

In order that such Lutheran popu- 
lation centers as Minnesota, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Missouri should have 
the best talent available to help them 
with their celebrations, speakers have 
been touring the country, not unlike a 
troupe of Chautauqua performers. 

Last Sunday, when speakers visited 
New York, they found the city’s biggest 
hall, Madison Square Garden, busy with 
the stormy Mayoralty campaign. So 
the old Hippodrome, in which circuses 
and magnificent spectacles used to de- 
light children of twenty years ago, and 
where popular opera now flourishes, 
was pressed into service. Into the aged 
structure, 6,500 ardent churchmen 
crowded. 

IneNew York, as in most other cele- 
bration centers, the injunction of the 
church’s paper, The American Luther- 
an, was heeded. ‘Many sermons,” the 
paper said, “waste the precious time 
allotted to them in a rather wearisome 
recital of historical data or in fervent 
diatribes against the perversions of 
Romanism ... But vehement public 
denunciation is of very little construc- 
tive value... 

“Public Lutheran demonstrations 
should be used as a means of pointing 
an erring world to the undying princi- 
ples of God’s revealed truth. Let us 
stop turning our public demonstrations 
into festivals of denunciation .. .” 

Instead of “fervent diatribes’ the 
New York audience felt the walls of 
the Hippodrome shake to the thunder- 
ous chorus of one of the bravest hymns 
ever written: “A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God.” The music and words of 
this, the battle hymn of the Reforma- 
tion, were written by Luther himself. 

It was not by his song writing but 
by his “festivals of denunciation” that 
Martin Luther rose to be a man whose 
name could rock the world. 

After being forced to beg for bread 
during his early school years, Luther 
finished handsomely as a “free student.” 
When about to enter the Law, he shift- 
ed abruptly to the Church and took 
monastic vows. As a brother in the 
order of Augustinian Eremites, he con- 
tinued his studies and finally obtained 
the Chair of Theology at Wittenberg 
University. 

It was here that Luther made his 
historic break with the Catholic Church. 
Luther considered Papal Indulgences 
the scandal of the age. The fact that 
a@ man could sin to his heart’s content 
and then buy full pardon, shocked him. 

The day that Frederick, Elector of 
Saxony, was to pass out free Indulgen- 
ces to all who attended All Saints 
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Church, Luther plastered the door with 
his famous theses. The keynote of 
them was: “An Indulgence can never 
remit guilt; the Pope himself cannot 
do such a thing; God has kept that in 
his own hand.” 

As these theses spread over Ger- 
thousands 





many, converts by the 
flocked to Luther. 
TRANSITION 





LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected In 
The News of the Last Week 


Retired: Ella A. Boole, from the 
presidency of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. She has 
held her job eight years—‘“as long as 
any man is permitted to serve as Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

Not discouraged by the trend in na- 
tional prohibition sentiment, she said: 
“We have not lost the war even if we 
have lost the battle... our ultimate 
goal ... will be to bring back prohi- 
bition .. .” 

Died: Princess Nobuko Asaka, 42, 
aunt of Emperor Hirohito of Japan, 
in Tokyo. When she and her husband 
disembarked from their ship on a visit 
to New York in 1925, long rows of 
kneeling Japanese greeted them. These 
they treated with royal aloofness. 
Their relations with the Coolidges, with 
whom they spent a week-end, were most 
cordial. 


® Mary Louise Cecilia (Texas) Guinan, 
famous night club hostess, after an in- 
testinal operation, in Vancouver, B. C. 

Born on a Texas ranch of Irish immi- 
grant parents, the rowdy, flaxen-haired 
entertainer worked her way through 
various stage and screen jobs before 
taking up night club work. Her breezy 
repartee and her “hello sucker,” made 
her both rich and famous on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

Spawned by a prohibition era, it was 
ironic that she should die just two days 
before the last necessary States voted 
on repeal. 

Honored: J. P. Morgan, by the 
Horticultural Society of New York, 
with six first prizes for chrysanthe- 
mums grown on his Glen Cove, Long 
Island, estate. For the first time in 
fifteen years the banker appeared at 
the show. 

Sick List: Gov. Herbert H. Lehman 
of New York (pleurisy following ap- 
pendicitis) : while still in pain, progress 
steady. 

Ignace Jan Paderewski, pianist and 
former Premier of Poland (neuritis): 
obliged to cancel American tour. 

Tallulah Bankhead, actress (minor 
operation): resting comfortably. 

Knud Rasmussen, Danish Arctic ex- 
plorer (botulism, an illness caused by 
eating poorly preserved meat): gravely 
ill, despite transfusion. 

Peter Arno, cartoonist (knocked out 
in Hollywood night club): not appear- 
ing in public. 
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THE DANCE: Kurt Jooss Brings 
“The Green Table” to America 


The debut of the Jooss Ballets, which 
took place at the Forrest Theater last 
week, will probably remain one of the 
leading dance events of the season. 

Kurt Jooss, the dominating personal- 
ity in the troupe, is a 31-year-old Ger- 
man musician and actor. He took up 
dancing rather late in his artistic life, 
his earlier predilection being for old 
English music, especially Purcell. 

In 1924, after studying the dance un- 
der Rudolf von Laban, he became di- 
rector of the “Neue Tanzbuhne.” 
Three years later he transferred to the 
State Theater in Essen, and in 1929 in- 





and a wealthy young man, who accom. 
panies her to her home in the workerg’ 
quarter, where his fine clothes arouse 
the envy and resentment of the neigh. 
bors. It shows the couple’s subsequent 
visit to a ballroom, her delight in the 
exhilarating environment, and her sud- 
den fear as her worker-lover appears 
in the door. 

The first episode of this ballet was 
greeted with prolonged applause—an 
unusual occurrence during such a per- 
formance. 

The third important number of the 
program was “A Ball in Old Vienna,” 
in which the entire company danced to 
waltzes by Joseph Lanner, one of the 
lesser waltz kings. 

Kurt Jooss himself danced only in 


The Jooss Dancers Precipitating a War 


corporated his troupe of dancers as the 
“Folkwangbuhne.” Last year at Paris, 
he and his group sprang suddenly into 
world prominence when the judges of 
the International Archives of the Dance 
competition awarded first prize to 
Jooss’s dance, “The Green Table.” 

This ballet, included in last week’s 
program, is in eight parts, approxi- 
mating eight episodes of a symphonic 
poem. The story is the precipitation of 
war by statesmen, and the terrific 
tragedy of woe and death that follows. 
The first episode shows a group of fan- 
tastic diplomats on either side of a 
long, green table, grotesquely arguing 
and quibbling, and finally firing toy 
pistols in a declaration of war. 

The grim burlesque is presented in 
pantomimic movements, amazingly sure 
and imaginative. The succeeding scenes 
follow the misfortunes of an old woman 
and a young girl who are hounded from 
one sorrow to another by the debacle 
of war, with the figure of Death lead- 
ing the action and dancing a commen- 
tary on the entire proceedings. 

Even better than “The Green Table” 
was the opening three-part composi- 
tion, “Impressions of a Big City.” It 
depicts a flirtation between a poor girl 





“The Green Table,” but all the choreog- 
raphy and scenarios were his. The 
music was played on two pianos by 
Hans Muller-Kray and Fritz Cohen, 
who is musical director of the troupe 
and composer of “The Green Table” 
score, 


SCREEN: “Blind Adventure” Is 
A Farcical Mystery Picture 


“Blind Adventure” (RKO) is an un- 
pretentious and entertaining spoof of 
crook melodramas. 

An American (Robert Armstrong) 
gets lost in a London, pea-soup fog. To 
find out where he is, he rings a doorbell. 
No answer. He tries the door and dis- 
covers that it is unlatched. When he 
goes in, he sees a dead man’s body in 
a chair. Another man rushes out into 
the street, and Armstrong dashes after 
him—only to lose him in the fog. 

He bumps into an English stranger 
who suggests that the wisest thing to 
do is to go back to the house and call 
the police while it is still possible t 
identify the house. But when they ge 
back, there is no dead body—only 4 
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charming English Major and his Cana- 
dian niece who occupy the house. 

From this beginning, “Blind Adven- 
ture” leads from one farcical and ex- 
citing development to another. Roland 
Young appears as a timid burglar with 
a Cockney accent almost as thick as the 
fog. In fact, much humor is extracted 
from the American and the English 
characters being unable to understand 
each other. 

Eventually everything is straight- 
ened out, but not before Mr. Arm- 
strong has time to win the heart of 
the attractive Canadian girl (Helen 
Mack). The hard-hearted scenarists 
leave the beguiling Roland Young pa- 
thetically singing “Oh, I wish I had 
someone to live with.” 

“Day of Reckoning: If it were not 
for the dialogue in this picture from 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studio, a 
Rip Van Winkle who had been absent 
from Broadway for twenty years would 
never suspect that the entertainment 
industry had progressed. Richard Dix 
plays the part of an essentially honest 
man who is forced to embezzle in or- 
der to support his extravagant wife. 
Of course he is caught and sent to jail 
for his speculations. 

While he is there, the villain—played 
by Conway Tearle—has designs on the 
beautiful wife. But the rascal had not 
counted on what action his discarded 
mistress would take. She enters his 
apartment and shoots the erring wife, 
escapes, and leaves the police to arrest 
Mr. Tearle for the murder. 

Anybody who doesn’t guess that Mr. 
Tearle is put in the cell next to Mr. 
Dix, and that the latter gets his re- 
venge on the former, just has never 
been to the cinema. 

Richard Dix and Madge Evans (as 
the wife) do little to lift “Day of Reck- 
oning” from mediocrity, but Una Mer- 
kel, as a faithful housemaid who cares 
for the children while all the shooting 
is taking place, creates a real charac- 
ter. So does Stuart Erwin as her milk- 
man admirer. 


“Broadway Through A _ Keyhole:” 
This picture, billed as the product of 
the genius of Walter Winchell, per- 
haps America’s most feared colum- 
hist, is largely the work of Gene Towne 











CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





FEMALE (First National). Ruth Chatterton 
as a lady business executive who dab- 
bles in vodka and young men on the 
side. George Brent finally comes along 
to make her realize she is only a woman 
after all, Trite, 

MY LIPS BETRAY (Fox). Romance in a 
mythical Balkan country indistinguish- 
able from countless others of the type, 
despite Lilian Harvey, who stars, and 
8S. N. Behrman, who wrote the dialogue. 

THE PRIZEFIGHTER AND THE LADY 
(MGM). Highly touted film with Max 
Baer and Primo Carnera in it. The lady 
is Myrna Loy. In the version to be re- 
leased in the United States Baer wins. 
In the foreign version, Carnera is victor. 

THE SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI (Mono- 
Sram). Buster Crabbe, the Olympic 
Swimmer and sometime “Tarzan of the 
Apes,” is starred, 


AFTER TONIGHT (RKO). Routine spy pic- 


ture, unusual only in that the hero is a 
wartime Austrian. Constance Bennett and 


Gilbert Roland are decorative, but the 
film drags, 





and Graham Baker. Mr. Winchell’s 
actual participation in the proceedings 
is confined to two or three broadcasts, 
which are heard but not seen by the 
actors and the audience. 

“Broadway Through a Keyhole” 
(Twentieth Century) is a passable ex- 
ample of a familiar type. It is one of 
those pictures which ask audiences to 
believe big-shot criminals install little 
girls in sumptuous apartments, expect- 
ing to get nothing but a kind word 
in return. 

Last Summer Al Jolson heard that 
Mr. Winchell was writing “Broadway 
Through a Keyhole” around a heroine 
who would bear a scandalous resem- 
blance to Ruby Keeler, Mr. Jolson’s 
wife. On that account he punched the 
columnist at a Hollywood prizefight. 
Mr. Jolson, however, must have heard 
an extremely inaccurate synopsis of the 
film story, for the only similarity be- 
tween the heroine and Miss Keeler is 
the fact that they both worked in night 
clubs. 

Because Mr. Winchell uses his widely 
syndicated gossip column for publicity 
purposes, his movie has been well ad- 
vertised already. Audiences may be dis- 
appointed to find Mr. Jolson had so 
little reason to hit the columnist. 

The sincere Paul Kelly does much to 
make the part of the gangster credible. 
The comedy roles are wisely entrusted 
to Hugh O’Connell, Gregory Ratoff, 
and Blossom Seeley. Old time Or- 
pheum Circuit patrons will be disap- 
pointed to hear that Miss Seeley is not 
permitted to sing. 
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MUSIC: Schoenberg, Modernist, 
To Teach Classes in America 


Last week America became the home 
of Arnold Schoenberg, the Austro-Ger- 
man composer whose work has prob- 
ably occasioned more frenzied contro- 
versy than that of any other living 
composer. He is to teach harmony and 
composition at the Malkin Conservatory 
of Music in Boston. ; 

Herr (now Mr.) Schoenberg is a 
Jewish voluntary exile. Last Winter 
his music was banned in Germany. 
He left the Academy of Arts in Berlin 
and went to Paris, where he reaffirmed 
the Jewish faith, which he abandoned in 
1921. 

Of his music, he said last week: “All 
I want to do is to express my thoughts 
and get the most possible content in the 
least possible space .. . We modernists 





Buy a new Remington 


TYPEWRITER 
ONLY $3 
DOWN 


Not a used or rebuilt machine. A , 
brand new regulation Remington Port- 

able. Simple to operate. Full set of keys with large and 
small letters. Carrying case included. Use it 10 days 
free. You get all this for only $3 down. Write today. 
Say: Tell me how I can get new portable typewriter 








on 10-day free trial offer for only $3 down. Reming- 
ton Rand Inc., Dept. NW-2, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Dotter Steamship Loes QL L AR Guerican Mait Lu 


Voyage 33 to the Orient and Round 
the World. But these people in state- 
room 118 are on their way to Califor- 
nia, from New York! 

This isn’t a puzzle. They're just 
smart people, having the time of their 
lives. Traveling to California on a 
real world-cruising liner, one of the 
famous President Liners that sail 
every Thursday from New York to 
California, thence to the storied 
places of the Orient and the world 
beyond. There simply is no finer way. 


By Round the World Liner to 


CALIFORNIA «= “165 First ciass 
via Havana and the Panama Canal 


Every President Liner stateroom 
is outside, large and airy; fitted with 
deep, comfortable beds. Every ship 
hasan outdoorswimming pool, broad 
decks and charming public rooms. 

Your own travel agent or any of 
our agents (604 Fifth Ave., New York; 
110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 311 
California St., San Francisco—and 
other principal cities) will tell you 
all about President Liner services. 
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*T Wonder 


If I’m Smoking Too Much.... !” 
Most smokers wonder that—often 
—and keep on wondering without 
doing anything about it. All 
smokers know they smoke too 
much—that is, they absorb too 
much nicotine. 


Too much nicotine means that 
things and you get a bit off cen- 
ter at times—unsteady—nervous. 


In SANO Cigars the nicotine is 
reduced to less than 1%, which 
medical science says is harmless. 
This practical elimination of nico- 
tine does not take away any of 
the taste or fragrance of the fine 
selected tobaccos — all-Havana 
long filler—of which SANO Ci- 
gars are made... . in your 
favorite shape. 


Try them. 100,000 men are strong 
converts to SANO Cigars. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, 
send us $1 for 8 SANO Belve- 
deres. Money returned if not 
wholly satisfied. 








——SANO 


rll try SANO. Enclosed $1. as per 
offer in NEWS-W EEK. 


BBE 6 oc cccccccccccccocccccesccscccccoccces 


HEALTH CIGAR CO., INC., 
81 Washington St., NEW YORK. 


also SANO Cigarettes and Pipe Tobacco. 














WANTED 


Men and women 
of good standing 
alert enough to 
seize an oppor- 
tunity and make 
the most of it 
—to introduce 
NEWS-WEEK in 


their communities. 


ACME PHOTOS 


WHEN THE LEAVES FALL 
YOUR EARNINGS RISE 


Habitually, this is the time when progressive 
folk plan for winter reading. 

Our representatives’ orders—and the amount 
of money they earned—more than doubled last 
month, and each week shows a further substan- 
tial increase. Today, amid a world turned u 
side down, progressive folk want to keep intel- 
ligently abreast of events—to know what is 
happening, to understand it. 

NEWS-WEEK will be invaluable to them 
because it keeps them better informed on world 
events in less time than other weekly magazines, 


THIS MEANS MONEY TO YOU! 


If you want to earn extra money—and Christmas 
is not far ahead—send now for sample copies, 
supplies and instructions. 

Inquire of 

L. S. Erger 
Representatives’ Subscription Department 
NEWS-WEEK, Inc. 
1270 Sixth Avenue,New York 








are condemned by some people, but we 
cannot stand still ... We have at our 
disposal far more material than they 
(old masters) had, and we must use it.” 

Schoenberg discovered his music at 
an early age. Left in _ straitened 
circumstances by the death of his fa- 
ther, a Vienna merchant, the boy in- 
structed himself in the violin and 
’cello, forming an orchestra of his 
schoolmates to play the music he com- 
posed. At 20 he received his first and 
only instruction, under Alexander 
Zemlinsky. He has blazed his own 
trails ever since. 

In the early days his music was 
greeted with hoots and yells by audi- 
ences. On one occasion, in 1907, an 
honest burgher, unable to bear the 
cacaphony, rose and whistled through 
his house-key. On another occasion 
blows were exchanged on the floor of 
the auditorium. In 1923 a critic re- 
marked that after hearing Schoenberg 
“the only thing to do is to fly to hear 
no matter what... just as one drinks 
a glass of tepid water after a dose of 
Angostura.” 

When Leopold Stokowski’s Philadel- 
phia Orchestra played “Variations for 
the Orchestra” in New York in 1929, 
it was hissed. “You have the right to 
hiss,” said Stokowski to the audience— 
but he suggested that it was better to 
“stand aside” and let those who liked 
the music hear it. 

Schoenberg is now a rather stocky 
and extremely modest man of 59. Be- 
sides teaching in Boston this Winter, 
he will have a class each week in 
New York, and he has accepted the in- 
vitation of Serge Koussevitzky to con- 
duct two concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony. At present he is being feted. 
He was the guest of honor at a con- 
cert of his music at the Library of 
Congress last week, and this week his 
work was played at both Yale and 
Harvard—all three concerts sponsored 
by the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation. 


STAGE: “Thunder on the Left,” 
Morley’s Novel Dramatized 


The only play coming to Broadway 
last week which was worth more than 
momentary consideration was ‘“Thun- 
der on the Left.” This dramatization 
by Miss Jean Ferguson Black of 
Christopher Morley’s novel is now play- 
ing at the Maxine Elliott Theater. 

While at times interesting and 
charming, the play is full of gaps and, 
on the whole, inadequate. 

“Thunder on the Left” deals with 
a little boy who, at his birthday party, 
wishes to know whether grown-ups are 
happy or not. As the cake is cut, his 
wish is granted, and he is projected 
twenty years into the future. His 
physical form is mature, but his men- 
tal equipment remains the same. 

Naturally, the grown-ups find him 
eimbarrassingly direct and simple, and 
he in turn finds them distressingly pre- 
cccupied with such matters as sex. 
Nor are they happy. He gets his an- 
swer and is allowed to go back to the 
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Nov. 11. Football: la! 
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N. Y. Philharmonic bu 
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Nov. 16. Rochester inal 
Philharmonic. NBC T 
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‘ F pain 
past through the medium of a little of tl 
girl who had died but somehow man- It 
aged to exist regardless of time and ton | 
space. for 
It will thus be seen that “Thunder on oe | 
the Left” is a mixture of J. M. Barrie, died 
Einstein, and Pirandello. Bits of home 
“Berkeley Square” creep in, too. If boug 
such a play were perfectly cast and with 
directed it might succeed. As it is, the. 
with the exception of James Bell as for ) 
the boy grown up, the performers do Vo 
little to gloss over the faults in Miss he 3 
Black’s play. It persistently remains a « 
an interesting attempt at fantasy— one | 
nothing more. had 1 
> * ye ; , over] 
Other New Plays: “Eight Bells,” an poten 
English melodrama by Percy G. Mand- 8 
ley, playing at the Hudson Theater, the ¢ 
marks A. C. Blumenthal’s New York ys 
debut as a producer under his own fame. 
name. Mr. Blumenthal has previously ment 
been known as friend of former Mayor him | 
Walker and the husband of Peggy Gertr 
Fears as well as her theatrical backer. as he 
“Eight Bells” has to do with the hap- work: 
penings aboard a British sailing ship the n 
becalmed in West Indian waters at the have 
outbreak. of the World War. Tie gloat 
acting is bad and the play itself be now | 
calmed until the last ten minutes. It It 1 
is then too late. culty 
e let his 
that 


ART: New York Sees Vollard’s —he 
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Paintings by “Crazy Moderns cae, 
Last week New Yorkers and visitors a port 
to the metropolis were treated to 2 ago by 
exhibition which has almost exha dee 
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the critics’ stock of superlatives. 




































































best it could. 
was saved—to be spent on some be- 


famous and well-to-do. 
ments of those early years have made 
him wealthy. He is approaching 70. 
Gertrude Stein says that he “glooms” 
as he sits in the priceless litter of his 
workshop. 
the men he worshipped in his youth, 
have all gone, leaving him alone to 
gloat over the adulation the world 
how tenders them. 
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opened Nov. 6 at the Knoedler Gal- 
jeries and will continue until Dec. 3. 
It consists of paintings by Cezanne, 
Renoir, Degas, Rousseau, and others, 
from the collection of Ambroise Vol- 


lard of Paris. 


Splendid though the paintings are, it 
is the man who collected them that has 
furnished reporters with the greatest 
copy. For M. Vollard stands quite by 
himself in the art world. But he was 
once a young law student who went 
about France in rags so that he might 
puy paintings by some “crazy mod- 
erns’ whom few knew about or cared 
to know about—‘“‘crazy moderns” whose 
paintings now sell for upward of 


$30,000 apiece. 

Vollard began his collecting at the 
age of 3 by hiding away bits of broken 
china, a habit frowned on by his fam- 
ily. He then turned good boy for a 
time, and finally went to Paris to study 
law, receiving an allowance of 150 
francs a month. There he soon dis- 
covered that nature had given him an 
unerring ability to “sense” a great 
picture. His passion for art led him 
to sacrifice comfort and fortune for 


art’s sake and quickly became the dom- 


inant force in his life. 
The law course had to get along as 
Every sou and franc 


loved picture. Before long his figure 


became familiar on the boulevards, 


clad in shabby clothes, in shoes on the 


the verge of ruin, wandering through 
painters’ shops and studios until one 
of the masterpieces was spotted. 


It is said that he bought a Cezanne 


for 5 francs and sold it not long after 
for 1,000. Cezanne was the great fig- 
ure in Vollard’s life. 
died, the collector repaired to Cezanue’s 
home town of Aix-en-Provence and 
bought his studio and all that went 
with it. 
the good people of Aix had little use 
for their eccentric townsman. 


When the painter 


The price was not high, for 


Vollard’s friends tell how he loaded 


his new treasures on a hand cart and 
set out for the railway station. 
one called to him to tell him that he 
had forgotten one of the pictures. The 
overlooked painting was  scornfully 
thrown from a window. Vollard caught 
it and contentedly piled it on top of 
the others. 


Some 


Ambroise Vollard is now, of course, 
His invest- 


Cezanne, Renoir, Degas, 


It was only with the greatest diffi- 


culty that he was finally persuaded to 
let his pictures visit America. He heard 
that Americans smoked a great deal 
—he was certain the murky atmos- 
Phere would ruin the paintings. One 
Picture he would not part with. It was 
4 portrait of himself, done many years 
ago by Cezanne. 


“He doesn’t like to travel,” he said, 


looking tenderly at the picture. 





BOOKS 


EDWARD VII: Andre Maurois 
Writes of Pre-War Diplomacy 





THE EDWARDIAN ERA, By Andre Maurois. 
364 pages, 84,000 words. Index, Apple- 
ton-Century, New York. $3. 


As a rule, Andre Maurois is a writer 
of biography—that is, he writes his 
history in terms of people. But in “The 
Edwardian Era,” although he orna- 
ments his pages with many personal 
sketches, he is interested chiefly in 
events. He writes of the time of Ed- 
ward VII as the comparatively peace- 
ful yet dramatic prelude to the storm 
of 1914, the distant rumblings of which 
are to be heard on every page. i 

King Edward, Victoria’s “bad boy,” 
ascended the throne at the tender age 
of 60, having won the reputation of be- 
ing a judge of fair women and fat 
cigars. He was a tireless traveler. One 
of his most important visits was to 
Paris in 1904, when he won the hearts 
of the French and was able to boost 
the Entente Cordiale that later proved 
such a thorn in the Kaiser’s side. 

It was the period when formal dip- 
lomats talked armaments in drawing 
rooms and on yachts. In those days a 
meeting of French and British allies 
beside the Nile, or a problem of eti- 
quette touching a Sultan in Morocco 
could threaten the delicate balance of 
power. Potentates trembled when the 
Kaiser snubbed the British Minister 
who asked too many questions about 
the navy, and sighed with relief when 
next day the War Lord soothed him 
with the Grand Cross of the Red Eagle. 

The men Edward had to deal with— 
Joseph Chamberlain, Baifour, Asquith, 
Grey, Lord Rosebery, the Czar, Del- 
casse, and others—are portrayed to 
the life in these pages. 

Born Emile Herzog, Andre Maurois 
first began writing during the war, 
when he was liaison officer with the 
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CHARLES THE FIRST. By Hilaire Belloc, 
How persons and politics brought civil 
war to England and death to a concili- 
atory King. Complicated history made 


familiar. 367 pages, 106,000 words.  Il- 
lustrations, Index. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia. $4. 


THE TUMULT AND THE SHOUTING. Ur- 
sula Parrott describes the active, scan- 
dalous life of a Boston family and the 
modern heroine it accidentally produced. 
342 pages, 94,000 words. Longman’s New 


York. $2.50. 
THE JOURNEY OF THE FLAME. Novel 
of feudal life and travel in California 


100 years ago, told in the first person by 
Fierro Blanco. Vigorous and crowded 
with local color. 295 pages, 90,000 words. 
Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. $3. 
KING. Six stories out of the East by 
Somerset Maugham. Civilized English- 
men get melodramatic in that climate. 
306 pages, 77,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.50. 
AMERICA SWINGS TO THE LEFT. A Salt 
Lake City publicist, Alva Lee, rushes into 


AH 


print with a critical primer on inflation, 
tariffs, and faulty democracy. 186 pages, 
53,000 words. Dodd, Mead, New York. 
$1.50. 

THE TAX RACKET. Ray E. Untereiner, 
Professor of Economics, describes and 
criticizes the undisciplined appetite of 
Federal, State, and local treasuries. 162 
pages, 30,000 words. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia. $1. 
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is an accurate 
audit of what’s 
going on 


The New Opportunity 
in Accounting 


—and how you can take advantage of it 


























Never before, has there been as great an oppor- 
tunity as now faces efficient bookkeepers and 
accountants. 


And here’s why: 


In the first place, every firm will watch its 
accounting as never before. This depression has 
taught executives the vital necessity of know- 
ing all the facts about their business, where 
their company stands all the time. 


Then our new governmental policy — con- 
trolled economy—forces the keeping of better 
and more complete records in every office and 
plant. It will not be a matter of choice with any 
firm—it will be necessity. 

For instance—the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act—with regulation of production, 
minimum wages, uniform prices, codes of prac- 
tices—centers around cost control and uniform 
accounting within each industry. 


The new Federal Securities Act with its in- 
sistence upon publicity of complete facts about 
every company selling its securities publicly 
will Ae | more frequent and more accurate 
financial statements—and these in turn.call for 
more and better accounting. 


Ask About It 


And as business gains momentum, there will 
be a greater demand for trained bookkeepers 
and accountants—they will go back to work 
sooner and in larger proportion than any other 
group—in fact, accountants tell us the demand 
will probably soon exceed the supply. 

_ This spells real opportunity—for the man already 
in accounting, and for the capable man who will start 
training immediately. 

What are you going to do about it? Are you going 
to sit back and let the other fellow beat you out? Or 
are you going to be one of the first to take advantage 
of this opportunity—to go back to work or to win 
promotion and larger income, to profit and advance 
by the big changes? 

- The answer is up to you. But the man who is wise 
will at least investigate promptly—he will fill out and 
mail the coupon below. It will bring full information 
without obligation. 
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LaSalle Extension University 
The Institution that has trained over 1,200 C.P.A’s 


Dept. 1194-H-R = Chicago 


Kindly tell me more about the present 
opportunities in accoun and how 






Other LaSalle Opportunities: 





If more interested in one of the fields 

indicated below, check and mail now. 

O Business Management ORapert Bookkeepin 
O Modern Salesmanship OC. P.A. Coaching ® 
OTraffic Management O Business Correspon. 
OLaw—Deg¢gree of LL. B. O Business En@glis 
OCommercial Law g Stenotypy 
OPractical Accounting and Management 
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British Army. He writes in a breezy 
style addressed to the general reader 
rather than the student looking for 
fresh interpretations. In “The Ed- 
wardian Era” he advances no theo- 
ries, but is content to select the bright 
authentic details which make his his- 
tory read like the report of an eye- 
witness. 


CHICAGO: What the Modern Age 
Has Done to the Windy City 


WITHIN THIS PRESENT. By Margaret 
Ayer Barnes. 611 pages, 212,000 words. 
Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. $2.50. 


Mrs. Barnes undertakes to show what 
the modern age has done to Chicago. 

She makes Sally Sewall, the high- 
society heroine, go through every ex- 
perience the era offered. Sally marries 
a@ man on his way to the battlefields, 
is disillusioned with the rest of her 
generation in the post-war new 
freedom, rises with the boom, and 
falls with the depression. Her private 
life reflects each of these influences. 
She even has a friend who turns boot- 
legger and is appropriately “bumped 
off.” A bank failure, integral part of 
up-to-date novels, provides some of the 
drama. In the end, the family loses its 
fortune, but recovers its self-respect. 

The author says that she studied 
newspaper files and “Only Yesterday,” 
(a book by Frederick Allen) to check 
facts in her story. Possibly she over- 
studied; her book sounds more like a 
report than a novel. Since 1914, we 
have heard a lot about patriotism, 
bitterness, riches, and bankruptcy— 
and Mrs. Barnes’ characters repeat the 
series in that order. It is terribly 
familiar. The Sewall family includes so 
many typical citizens and so few indi- 
viduals that the reader doesn’t have 
to guess what is coming next. 

Furthermore, although Mrs. Barnes 
won the Pulitzer Prize for fiction in 
1931; her style leaves much to be de- 
sired. Her tale may be readable, but it 
is long, and cluttered with bromides. 

A wealthy Chicago matron, Mrs. 
Barnes embarked on her literary career 
six years ago with a short story. Since 
then, she has written three plays and 
sundry novels. 


SWAN SONG: Speakeasies of An 
All But Late-Lamented Era 


THE NIGHT CLUB’ ERA. By Stanley 
Walker. 321 pages, 81,000 words. Stokes, 
New York. e 


A New York newspaper man sings 
the swan song of prohibition as the 
thirty-ninth State votes on repeal. His 
book is full of choice anecdotes and 
strange people. As city editor of The 
New York Herald Tribune, Stanley 
Walker was professionally and active- 
ly interested in all phases of the no- 
ble experiment burlesque show. 

Although “The Night Club Era” con- 
cerns only New York City, it tells a 
more than local story, for that metrop- 
olis consumed more illegal liquor than 
any other city, and gave rise to a 


speakeasy life unparalleled elsewhere, 
Chicago not excepted. In Mr. Walk- 
er’s opinion, her gangster tradition 
would rival Chicago’s if the press had 
ever “done right by it.” 

Mr. Walker opens his memorabilia 
with the night of Jan. 16, 1920, -when 
the waiters at Maxim’s Restaurant -ap- 
peared dressed as pallbearers, and the 
Volstead Act went into effect. He closes 
with the appointment of the New Deal 
District Attorney, Thomas C. T. Crain 
—‘a poodle set to bring down hyenas.” 
From first to last he tells stories of so 
many people, that if every one of them 
were to buy a copy, his book should 
have a fine initial sale. 

He describes how women invaded the 
bars, how the Federal agents earned 
lasting hatred, how preachers on 
one side and criminals on the other 
made a public nuisance out of prohi- 
bition. Owney Madden, “that banty 
little rooster out of hell,” starts as the 
best post-war racketeer and later be- 
comes a good influence with convicts 

















Stanley Walker, Author of 
“The Night Club Era” 


and the friend of Warden Lawes at 
Sing Sing. “The last dragon slayer,” 
the Rev. John Roach Stratton, is 
laughed at as he tries to overcome the 
nation’s thirst. ‘Legs’ Diamond is 
finally murdered after five barrages of 
bullets had failed to finish him. 

Alva Johnston (called “best of all 


reporters” by his former employer) 
writes an introduction calling this boo; 
a disguised but “authoritative work op 
metropolitan anthropology.” It is 
series of case histories and a color. 
ful Who’s Who of law evaders for those 
who may be interested in a blatant ang 
sinister brand of night life soon to be 
extinguished. 


. 
BOOK NEWS: Shaw Would Nor 


Now Be in Existence If— 


Commenting on a sermon in favor 
of sterilization as a “religious duty,” 
Bernard Shaw said it would be better 
to let people come into the world to 
“see what a mess they make of it.” If 
the unfit had been sterilized, he said, 
“IT should not at present be in exist- 
ence.” 

Prize: Mrs. Lillian M. Alexander, 
wife of a Kansas professor, has won the 
$10,000 fiction prize given by the Pic- 
torial Review and Dodd, Mead & Co. 
She said she would give her husband 
half of it on condition he would not 
ask what was done with the rest. Her 
prize story, “Candy,” will appear in 
serial form ‘this Winter and as a book 
in September, 1934. 

Retreat: Whenever writers decide to 
“get away” from the world, they al- 
ways seem to do it in company. Mar- 
jorie Worthington, novelist, last week 
described a “secluded” village near 
Marseilles where are congregated Ar- 
nold Zweig, Lion Feuchtwanger, 
Thomas Mann, Aldous Huxley, and the 
ghosts of D. H. Lawrence and Kather- 
ine Mansfield—all of them escaping in 
a bunch from civilization. 

Bisexual: “Man Into Woman,” pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton, describes how a 
Danish painter named Wegener was 
turned into a woman “through a series 
of changes unique in medical history.” 

Sour: “They are sour souls and life 
curdles within them,” said the Rev. 
Joseph Fort Newton in a sermon at 
Columbia University. The Philadel- 
phia minister was criticizing the works 
of Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, 
Joseph Wood Krutch, and Henry L. 
Mencken. 








THE MYSTERY MARKET 





STOCK OPEN HIGH 


THE SCARLET The lovely orphan The good writing 
MESSENGER. By Auriel is attacked and the very hu- 
Henry Holt. 309 in a London hotel man quality of the 
pages, 90,000 and her guardian characters, espe- 


words. Doubleday, is killed. cially the minor 
meres Garden ones. 
City. 


LOW CLOSE NET 
The insistence on A wild night chase CHANGE 
the guilt of an ending in a tire- 
obvious innocent some collecting of 
—if romance is to loose ends when the 
be left intact. murderer confesses. 


THE MAN tary A shabby, unknown Action on every Copious poor con- Hiding Officer 


COULDN 


1 
» 79,000 lage of Middleton. country squires. 
New York. 


THE RETURN The heirs of E.W. Some good ‘gun- 


man is found cruel- page, plenty of 
HANG. By Oliver ly murdered in the murder, blackmail 
3 little English vil- and very naughty that makes every- my of himself and 


versation and a Marsden sees an 
wooden quality attack on a dum- 
one act like a catches the villain. +82 
puppet. 


Disappointment Police, Raffles, and 


OF RAFFLES. By Hornung permit play situations and that such an ordi- the enemy gang- 
Barry Perowne. the use of “‘Raf- aworkmanlike gang nary tale should sters meet on an 


299 pages, 75,000 


story in England be saddled on poor island for the cus- 


es y a mod- 
words. The John ern English tale- keep up flagging Raffles and his vtomary fina] shoot- " 
was seemet?- teller. -$ 
New York, 


interest. 


friend Bunny. ing up. 6 
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When she wanls lo relar 


WOULD YOU HAND HER A SKILLET? 


THERE IS ONE BEST TIME to advertise your product 
to a woman —when she’s thinking about the same thing you are. 
For instance, cruise advertising, automobiles, cameras, and such 
pleasurable items are rightly placed in the section a woman turns to 
for pleasure and entertainment — McCALL’S FICTION AND NEWS 


1S SHE WORRYING about her complexion? Her new fall 
clo\\es? Her figure? That side of a woman’s life offers a mood you 
car turn to your advantage. Tell her about lipstick, face powder, cold 
cre: m, how to have gleaming teeth, at a time when she is giving con- 
cenirated attention to the subject in MeCALL’S STYLE AND BEAUTY 





TELL YOUR STORY on cooking, kitchen machinery, and 
child care when it echoes her mood. When she’s reading about 
household management, meals, and babies, you’re a lot more cer- 
tain of an audience. You're talking to her at the right time when you 
place your advertisement on the pages of MeCALL’S HOMEMAKING 


WHAT IS THE 31% SAVING? Actual figures from tests made by Dr. 
Starch show how many more women see, and how many more women 
read, your advertisement thanks to McCall's new triple make-up. And 
advertisers report to us similar gains in results. Would you like to see 
the proof? Write McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


IT COSTS YOU 31% LESS TO HAVE A READER SEE YOUR PAGE IN THE NEW McCALL’S 




















VAGABONDING 


) 
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40 Days!—over 12,000 miles!— 





along the byways of romance 


from $400 including 


entertainment and shore excursions 
« 


Off the beaten paths...to ports the whole world 
has read and dreamed about, but visited only 
now and then by Fortune's children who can 
roam at will in private pleasure craft. Mar- 
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-¥ SOUTH SEAS 
| Vc : * 


from LOS ANGELES 
Returns to Los Angeles Feb. 21 


quesas Islands, Tahiti, Rarotonga, Nukualofa, 
New Caledonia, Suva, Apia, Pago Pago. And 
then finally to Hilo and Honolulu, the world's 
newest Riviera. All gems of the South Seas. 


Years of experience in Cruise Conducting have 
made it possible for us to plan this adventure. 
The S. S. City of Los Angeles offers a boon to the 
world’s nomads, at a price astonishingly low. 


The beautiful illustrated folder, displaying the 
treasures of this cruise, will startle your eyes. 
See it at your travel agents ... or 


MATSON LINE agents fr LASSCO LINE 


New York + Chicago - San Francisco - 


Los Angeles + Seattle - Portland 











